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EULOGY ON CHARL"S CARROLL OF CAR- | spirit, upon the first movements of the government, 
ROLLTON, BY JOHN SERGEANT, LL. D. 'when that Constitution went into operation. From 


Re ad OU 8 Cece of Car a deal | these, as the years rolled on, the sure arrow continued 
Sy Carrollton; delivered at to select its object. But not with eager haste. At the 


the request of the Select and Common Councils of | 


the city of Phil , ra a _end of fifty years, three of the venerable band were 
a shelby a ag December 3ist, 1832, by | sin among the living. On the fiftieth anniversary, 


} 
|in the midst of the jubilee, when the nation with one 
In the history of our Country, the most memorable | voice w.s commemorating the day of the great national 
epoch is that of the Declaration of Independence. The | act which had made us independent, two of them gen- 
most illustrious assemblage of patriots, that which de- | tly sunk to rest, and their spirits departed while the 
clared it. The act, favored by Providence, has become, ; hearts and the voices of their countrymen were swelling 
as it were, immortal. Independence was established | with gratitude to them and their associates for the bless- 
once and forever. The men, by whom it was achieved, | ings secured by their services and their toils. One only 
have in succession obeyed the law of our nature, and | remained—the venerable Carroll. Fifty-six years were 
we are now met to commemorate the event, which has | accomplished, and he too was removed, thelast of the 
finally closed the living record of that august body. | fifty-six who, in the sight of man and of Heaven, had 
The last of the signers has been united to the mighty | solemnly pledged ‘‘their lives, and fortunes, and their 
dead. Long spared to receive the affectionate homage | sacred honor,” to abide the issue of their country’s for- 


paid by a grateful nation to the single representative 
upon earth of the Congress of 1776, to witness the kind- 
ly and expanding influence of the institutions and prin- 
ciples which he had aided to establish, even to look upon 
three generations of his own immediate descendants, 
ae with millions the blessings prepared for them 
y the toils and the dangers of himself and his cotempo- 
raries, he too has become one of “the great majority” 
whom death always numbers on his side, and of him as 
of the rest, nothing now remains but the memory. 
Thus has the Congress of 1776 again been united af- 
ter a long separation. Among the dead as among the 
living, they are associated, in our views and feelings, 
by their common title to pre-eminent distinction for 
wisdom, for patriotism, and tor heroic courage, and by 
their common claim to our gratitude and veneration, 
for their virtues and their services. If all have passed 
away, they have not done so, without leaving to us the 
possession of their pure fame to enrich us, their spirit to 
instruct, and their example to guide us. Cherishing 
their fame, and resolving to preserve it unimpaired, 
counselling sincerely with their spirit and obeying its 
counsels, and truly following their bright example, we 


may hope, with the blessing of Heaven, to perpetuate | 


the good work which they have handed down to us, 
and to continue long to enjoy its advantages. 

At such a moment, it is natural to look back. The 
occasion invites us to re-assemble the fathers of our 
nation, to place them again tu the eye of contemplation, 
in the Hall of Independence, to dwell upon their cha- 
racter and conduct, and to consider with deep and ear- 
nest attention, who were the men and what were the 
means employed, to lay the foundations of a great re- 
public, Hitherto, they have been among us. Not «ll 
of them, 
names are ineffaceably inscribed upon the monument 
they constructed, two were summoned from time to 
eternity before a year had elapsed. Forty-seven sur- 
vived the struggle of war with the parent state, and liv- 
ed to witness the final consummation of their wishes, 


Of the fifty-six distinguished patriots, whose , 


| tunes. 
| And who were these men? What was the pledge 
they thus solemnly offered, and so nobly redeemed? 
What were “their lives, and fortunes, and their sacred 
honor,’? which they staked in the cause o! |:aman free- 
‘dom and of human rights? What was ‘lio assemblage 
of patriots, who in proclaiming their actermination to 
be free, proclaimed at the same time the great princi- 
‘ples which are every where acknowledged to have the 
‘irresistible power of truth? How did it happen that the 
| youngest nation of the earth became the teacher of the 
_world; that the true light of political philosophy broke 
forth from a region where the forest was not cleared, 
‘and the footstep of civilized man seemed scarcely to 
have made a sensible impression? Where dwelt that 
informed and assured spirit, which, leading an infant 
nation, never hesitated and yet never erred—which in 
‘the face of difficulty and danger, through a new and 
‘untried path, always advanced, yet never missed its 
course; which by intrepid perseverance, accomplished 
| its glorious purpose so fully, so wisely, and so well, that 
its friends had nothing to desire, and its enemies nothing 
' to censure? 
It was much to declare independence—it was more 
_ to achieve it, in so unequal a contest—still more was it, 
| by a display of wisdom and firmness, never surpassed, 
to fix the attention of the world, to challenge its admi- 
ration and command its respect, not only for the justice 
of our cause, but for the ability and virtue with which 
| it was sustained—to exhibit popular representative go- 
vernment at the outset, in its best form, and to give to 
mankind at once an example and an assurance of its 
capacity to fulfil all the just purposes for which govern- 
ment was designed among men. 

In the sight of other nations, the glory of that illus- 
| trious Congress is sufficiently established by its public 
| acts, already consecrated in the page of history. For 
| us, who, as their countrymen, are not only the heirs of 
\ their glory, but bound by every obligation to them, to 

ourselves, and to our children, to preserve it in all its 










































by an acknowledgment in the treaty with Eng!and, of | lustre, and especially to maintain in purity and power, 

what her arms were unable longer to dispute. Forty- the institutions of free government they established for 

three remained when the present Constitution was pre- |us, it may not be unprofitable to look carefully and 

sented by the Convention to the people of the United closely into whatever belongs to its composition ard 

States for their adoption. Forty were still here to shed | character, in order that no circumstance, however mi- 

the light of mo — er and = influence of their )nute, may escape our notice. ‘The present isa fit oc: 
oL. . d 
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casion for some attempt to such an examination, andI| nent, It is perhaps enough for history. But we may 
am persuaded, that even if it should be found to be | be excused, if with the affectionate veneration of chil- 
fruitlesss of instruction, it will certainly not have the | dren, proud of the inheritance of a parent's fame, anx- 
effect of lessening our habitual respect for those whom | iously desirous to exhibit and to preserve it in all its 
we rightly consider the fathers of our country. | lustre, and to transmit it in the clearest light to our de- 
The common characteristic of the Congress of 1776 | scendants, we dwell for a moment upon the particulars 
is pure public virtue—the striking feature of its mea- | of the title, convinced as we are, that the closest scru- 
sures is mature wisdom. Upon the foundation of virtue | tiny will only more distinctly reveal its strength. Nor 
and wisdom thus happily united, they built up the edi- | isthisall. We may deduce from the inquiry lessons of 
fice of their own enduring fame, by achieving for their | instruction peculiarly appropriate at the present mo- 
country what in all succeeding ages will continue to | ment. 
engage the unqualified respect and admiration of man-| But where shall we begin? How shall we enter upon 
kind. Passing in a moment from a state of colonial de- | the analysis which filial piety would thus invite us to 
pendence into the new condition of an independent | institute, or how shall we conduct it? The vecasion 
nation—making this transition, too, in the midst of aj| necessarily limits us toa few particulars, but those it is 
sanguinary and unequal struggle already begun, and at | hoped will be sufficient at once to gratify and to in- 
the certain hazard of a war of undefined duration, | struct us. 
brought to their very doors, and threatening to deal; It is natural to begin then with the places of their 
with them, not as fair combatants, but as traitorsandas| birth. A few words will suffice. Of the fifiy six mem- 
rebels, it is amazing, indeed, and argues a depth of in-| bers who signed the Declaration of Independence, ten 
tellectual and moral energy of which history has furnish- | were natives of Massachusetts—nine of Virginia—five of 
ed no parallel, that at such a time, they should not only | Pennsylvania—five of Maryland—four of New Jersey— 
have been fully equal to all the pressing exigencies of | four of Connecticut—four of South Carolina—three of 
the crisis, but even more than this, that they should | New York—two of Rhode Island—and two of Delaware 
have been able to make an accurate survey of the con- | —making altogether forty-eight, who were born in the 
dition of their country, to look forward to its future | colonies. Of the rest, two were natives of England— 
destinies, to combine it into one great republic, and at | two of Ireland—two of Scotland—and one of Wales. 
the instant when they firmly but solemnly declared they | Of the remaining one I have not met with an account 
had *‘counted the cost,”? should have announced those | which enables me to speak. 
great principles of free government which wereto enter} Weare anxious next to know something of their age. 
into all our constitutions. To call this heroic, would | Were they inthe ardor of youth, when zca} is apt to out- 
be to associate it in our imaginations with the fabulous | run discretion, and a romantic spirit prompts to under- 
achievements of a remote antiquity, and thus to disfi- | takings of danger, from the mere love of adventure or 
gure and degrade it. To compare it with what the | the influence of a heated imagination? Nothing could 
great lawgivers of antiquity have done, would be en- | be more distant from the truth. ‘There sat the venerable 
tirely inadequate. To confound it with what accident | Franklin, in his seventieth year, and Hopkins within a 
has produced at other periods, and in o her quarters of | few months of the same age, grasping the pen to assert 
the world, would be to sink it far below its proper level | their country’s independence with a heart as resolute 
for foresight and deliberate conclusion. Whatever there | and a countenance as firm as Rutledge or Lynch, the 
is that is worthy of praise in the heroes of fable or of | most youthful of the body. Samuel Adams, too, and 
history, whatever there is that commands our approba-! John Hancock, excepted in the offers of mercy held 
tion in the works of lawgivers, whatever of good there | out by the crown, as the unpardonable ringleaders in 
is that patriotism has been able to accomplish,—all these | rebellion, were not so young as to be unable to couut 
combined, and purified by the spirit of philanthropy, | the cost, or to be hurried into danger from want of re- 
and governed by consummate skill, and sustained by | flection. The one was fifty-four, the other was about 
unconquerable fortitude, make up the true portrait of ; forty. John Adams was forty, and Thomas Jefferson 
that angust assembly. was thirty-three. There were in the whole convention 
The honor we derive from these our ancestors, who! but two who were under thirty, Rutledge and Lynch, 
carried our country triumphantly through the perilous | of South Carolina They were twenty-seven. To sum 
trials of the war of independence, and established for | it all up in a single word, which conveys at once a dis- 
us the principles of free government, which are now | tinct concepticn of the finest combination of deliberate 
pervading the world, consists not simply in the reflec- | gravity and manly resolution, the average age of the 
tion upon us of the lustre of their wisdom and their vir- | whole assembly was about forty-five. 
tue, glorious and inestimable as itis. There is much! Nor were they men tossed up in the whirl of 'a revolu- 
more for us to rejoice in—much more to convey to us| tion, distinguished chiefly by revolutionary audacity, 
a deep and salutary lesson. That Congress was a po-| and that audacity itsclf owing to the Knowledge that 
pular representative body, freely chosen by the people | they had nothing at stake, and nothing to lose. Among 
of the thirteen colonies, and sustained by that people in | them were many who had all that as individuals, they 
its decisions and its acts. At the first meeting in Car- | could desire, and little to hope, for themselves, from a 
penter’s Hall, on the Sth September, 1774, eleven of | change. ltndeed | doubt not th«t the observation might 
what in the Juurnal are denominated ‘‘the several colo. | be applied universally. John Hancock, signalized, we 
nies and provinces in North America” were represented. | have scen, as an unpardonable rebel, and the first of the 
On the 4th July 1776, the whole thirteen were present | signers, was in the enjoyment of the largest estate in 
by their delegates. The selection of such a Congress | Massachusetts. Charles Carroll of Carrollton was the 
is a manifest proof of wisdom and virtue in the people; | heir of perhaps the richest man in Maryland. Heyward, 
and the spirit and the energy with which they sustained | Middleton, Lynch, Floyd, Nelson, and many more, were 
the measures of Congress under all the trials and suffer- | gentlemen of independent fortunes, to which they had 
ings of a protracted and cruel war, established forever, | been born. Others, by their talents and their industry 
that they too understood and appreciated their object, | had gained a commanding pusition in society; and in 
and were one and all resolved to accomplish it, or to | their private condition, might be considered among the 
per.sh inthe attempt. The representative body was in | happiest of men. Would you desire to know in what 
this respect the image of their constituents. They were | proportion the different professions and pursuits of life 
selected for their worth, and that worth was made up | contributed from their numbers to form this Congress? 
ofa heart entirely devoted to the common purpose, and | It is not easy to ascertain it with precision. Of a part, 
of a mind so instructed as to be capable of executing it. | however, an account can be given. There were sixteen 
Of the composition and character of such a body, its | lawyers—nine merchants—five physicians—five plant- 
acts may be considered in general as a sufficient expo-! ers—three farmers—and one divine. Of the remaining 
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seventeen, no single word will characterize them. 
What, for example, should we denominate the venera- 
ble Franklin? Even at the period we are treating of, 
with the snow of seventy winters on his head, and a re- 
putation which extended all over Europe, his trium- 
phant career was not ended, nor the versatility of his 
mighty powers fully developed. le was yet to conduct 
the most important and delicate foreizn negotiations of 
his country, and to sit down at table with kings, honor- 
ing them by his presence more than they could honor 
him. We must call him Franklin—a name that requires 
ao addition, but is itselfan epitome of the achievements 
of sagacious wisdom, applied in almost all the depart- 
ments of human life, and from their variety become fa- 
miliar to every class of men. 

There is one point still to be adverted to in relation 
to this distinguished assemblage. It may be stated ina 
very few words, The greater part of those who com- 
posed it had been liberally educated. Of the fifty-six 


members, eighteen were graduates of colleges in this | 


country. ‘Three were graduates of the University of 
Cambridge in England—and one of the University of 
Edingurgh. Seven had received their education at 
other public seminaries. Fourteen had been instructed 
in liberal learning by private tutors or intelligent pa- 
rents. Eight had received some elementary education, 
and of three the early histery has not been learned. 
But nature was not entirely without her witnesses upon 
this eventful occasion. Two there were, who were li- 
terally self-taught—who had never received the least 
instruction from others, and, yet, overcoming the diffi- 
culties of their early condition, had accomplished them- 
selves in knowledge by their own unaided exertions— 
become distinguished in a learned profession, and qua- 
lified for association with the selected wisdom of the 
country. ‘These were Sherman and Walton, one of 
whom was originally a shoemaker, and the other a car- 
penter. 

In the whole number there was not a single titled 
personage, nor one who in the established language of 
Europe would have been called a statesman. Perhaps 
there were few, if any, who, according to the settled 
arrangements of European etiquette, could then have 
been received at court. Several there were, such as 
Hancock, Carroll, and others, who had visited foreign 
countries, and enjoyed the opportunity of observing 
society in its different forms. One too had occupied a 
sort of semi-diplomatic station, as agent in England of 
several of the colonies, and even in that humble charac- 
ter had found occasion to manifest and to exercise his 
transcendant abilities, and with keen and penetrating 
glance to discern and seize upon the occasions for serv- 
ing his country. When Franklin stood before the col- 
lected wisdom of the British House of Commons, as a 
witness, he exhibited a wisdom above them all, When 
he stood alone, in the midst of enemies before the Privy 
Council, he was as unmoved by the deliberate and piti- 
ful sarcasm of Wedderburn, as when he drew down the 
lightaing from the clouds—in both instances, with an 
intrepidity equal to his deep sagacity, coolly gathering 
instruction from the raging tempest, which seemed to 
be bursting upon his head. Vain, indeed, was the ex- 
pectation, that he, who had invited a personal commu- 
nication with the forked thunderbolt in its greatest fury, 
should be intimidated by the tongue of man, or disturb- 
ed in his purpose by impotent abuse, though studiously 
envenomed with all the poison that could be extracted 
from the stores of classical vituperation. 

If from the period on which our eye has been fixed, we 
follow the members of that illustrious Congress through 
their subsequent lives—see them in arduous foreign 
oppor mans managing the most intricate negotiations 
with the trained and experienced statesmen and diplo- 
matists of Europe—in high and responsible stations at 
home, speaking the language and maintaining the rights 
of their country, or perfecting the institutions of her 
freedom—or in subordinate offices, administering and 
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| executing the laws—nay, if we louk even to their indi- 


_ vidual labors and occupations—we shall then be prepar- 
ed to admit, that in «11 which constitutes the real werth 
of man—in the gifts of nature—in the advantages of 
education and culture—even in the lighter acquirements 
which give currency in society—as men, as patriots, and 
as gentlemen, it is but the simple truth to say, that, asa 
body, the Congress of 1776 never was equalled. 
| Besides this, however, there was an instruction they 
had received, without which, all else might perhaps 
have been of little avail. These colonies had, in sub- 
stance, been free representative republics from the be- 
ginning—subject in name to the dominion of Great Bri- 
tain, but actually managing their most important con- 
cerns by their own assemblies, with little interference 
on the part of the parent state. They had constantly 
present to their view the image of republican govern- 
ment. Republicanism was thus become habitual, a part 
of the nature of the inhabitants of the colonies—an in- 
bred feeling, which was always prompt to assert the 
rights of the colonists, and to resist every attempt at 
encroachment or oppression in whatever form it present- 
‘ed itself. From the first effort of Great Britain to ex- 
| ercise an unwarranted authority over these colonies in 
| the year 1765, the nature of their rights and the limits 
of the just authority of the parent state, had been the 
| subject of continual and earnest discussion,in the course 
| of which, under the quickening influence of a deep and 
| powerful feeling, the minds of men became rapidly en- 
| lightened as to the true st.te of the question, and along 
| with the lingering doubt of their ability to sustain a con- 
| test, and a full sense of the horrors of war brought to 
their doors, there could still be discerned, in every 
| quarter of the country, a fixed determination, at every 
hazard, to assert and to maintain their freedom. It wag 
, this spirit which the members of the first Congress car- 
ried with them to the place of assemblage—it was this 
| Spirit which presided over their councils—and it was 
| this same spirit which, when memorial and remonstrance 
| had been exhausted, solemnly declared from the Hall 
| of Independence, that the colonial condition was ended 
|—that in its place a nation had come into existence, 
| ready to follow the example of the patriots who had 
| bled at Lexington and at Bunker’s Hill, and, feeble, 
inexperienced, undisciplined, and unprovided as it was, 
| to maintain the justice of its cause, and relying upon 
, the favor of Heaven, to meet in hostile combat the gi- 
| gantic power and veteran arms of England. From that 
| day, this nation dates its existence. The Declaration of 
Independence is the authentic registry of its birth. 
This common and pervading love of freedom—this 
deep-rooted determination to submit to no encroachment 
upon their rights, this universal and clear perception of 
the consequences of submitting to an attempt on the 
part of Great Britain to usurp the province of their own 
immediate representatives, this it was, with the natural 
and unavoidable conclusion that in Union alone there 
was strength and safety, which caused the colonies first 
to meet in Congress, by delegates charged with their 
authority and instructions. These delegates first met 
at Philadelphia, on the 5th September, 1774, when, as 
has already been stated, eleven of what are called in the 
Journal, ‘‘the several colonies and provinces in North 
America,” assembled at the Carpenter’s Hall. It is not 
necessary now to occupy your time with an inquiry 
when or where, or how, the idea of independence and 
a separate existence first began, or by what means it 
| finally obtained the sanction of the 4th July 1776. The 
history of this momentous period of our country enables 
us to discover two leading truths, of far greater impor- 
| tance in the present times. Freedom was the end and 
{object of our forefathers, and independence was the 
| mean to attain it, when eyery thing else had failed. This 
| is the first of these truths. ‘Nor have we been want- 
| ing,” says the Declaration of Independence, ‘‘in atten- 
| tion to our British brethren. .We have warned them 
| from time to time, of attempts by their Legislature to 
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extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have 
reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration 
and settlement here. We have appealed to their native 
justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them 

y the ties of our common kindred to disavow these 
usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our con- 
nexions and correspondence. ‘They too have been deaf 
to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces 
our separation, and hold them, as we do the rest of man- 
kind, ‘enemies in war, in peace friends.” The other is 
not less obvious nor less entitled to our deep and so!emn 
attention. As independence was necessary to freedom, 
80 was union necessary to independence. Independ- 
ence was not declared till a thorough union was esta- 
blished. As longas the Congress was composed only 
of the representatives of Colonies, continuing toacknow- 
ledge their dependence, and humbly petitioning for a 
redress of grievances; as long as redress was looked for, 
with any hope of obtaining it; as long as any intention 
remained of returning to their allegiance, if their griev- 
ances were redressed; so long was the union of their 
counsels but temporary, to cease when the occasion for 
it should no longer exist. But when the patriotic sages, 
intrusted with the care of their coun‘ry’s freedom, be- 
gan to perceive *‘the necessity which denounced a se- 
paration,” they felt that the union must be drawn closer, 
and be made perpetua/—till that was effected, indepen- 
dence could not be asserted, nor freedom secured. They 
saw distinctly that union was as necessary to indepen- 
dence, as independence was to freedom; ana in their 
enlightened view they were but one. They did not, 
therefore, declare independence till they were ready 
also to announce an union, and when they proclaimed 
the existence of the nation, they proclaimed it with in- 
separable and indissoluble attributes of union, indepen- 
dence, and freedom. 


Up tothe date of the Declaration of Independence, 
the members of Congress, as we have seen, were the 
representatives of Colonies and not of States, Till then, 
no states existed. In that instrument, they style them- 
selves, for the first time, the Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, and 


they declare that these “United Colonies are and of 


right ought to be free and independent states”? From 
this it is evident, as would naturally be supposed, that 
the union of the colonies actually preceded the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the existence of States, and 
is in truth the oldest of our rights. It was the Union 
that created the states, and not the states that created 
the Union. It is the Union too, be it ever remembered, 


that was as much wrested from England, by force of 


arms, as Independence itself. 


Union, Independence, and Freedom, are what that 
illustrious body of sages and patriots established for us, 
as the lasting pillars of our happiness. Union first, and 
then Independence. It no more entered into their 
minds to conceive that the one would cease, than the 
other. For both they toiled and suffered. For both 
our fathers fought and bled, and both they have deli- 
vered to us, asthe common right of every free citizen 
of the United States, which no power on earth can just- 
ly require him to part with or surrender. Union, as 
well as Independence and Freedom, is the birth-right 
of every child born in these United States. He is born 
to the inheritance of a nation’s glory, to the enjoyment 
of a nation’s protection and power, to the high privi- 
lege of a nation’s name, to something to love and to ho- 
nor, to a country upon which he can proudly fix his 
affections, in whose prosperity he can rejoice, towards 
which he can direct his eye when abroad, and to whose 


avenging power he can appeal when menaced with in- 
sult or danger. 


The favour of Heaven—signal as it has been, and 
claiming at alltimes our most devout gratitude—has 
been in nothing more manifest than in producing this 
Union, The wisdom and patriotism of the first Con- 











gress were above all conspicuous in the means they 
employed to cherish, to strengthen, and consolidate, 
what the hand of Providence had offered to their ac- 
ceptance. 
it was the dearest object of their concern and care; 
and when, having indissolubly bound it together, they 
pledged ‘*their lives and fortunes and their sacred 
honour,” they did so in the name of one united people, 
who were henceforth to take their equal rank among 
the nations of the earth. 
instrument, “in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the politica} bands 
which have connected them with another, 
assume among the nations of the earth the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God entitle them.” 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of 
our intentions, we do, in the name and by the authority 
of the good people of these Colonies, solemnly publish and 
declare,”,—thus in every emphatic passage, when it 
addresses mankind, and when it invokes the aid and 
favour of Heaven—in its resolutions, its appeals, its 
prayers, speaking with the tongue, and breathing the 


devout aspirations of one people, and that one, the peo- 
ple of all these colonies. 


From the moment of their first assembling, 


** When,” says that cherished 


and to 


And again, it says, “appealing to 


From that time forward, from the great epoch of the 


4th of July, 1776, we have been one people, and blessed 
be the great Dispenser of human events, we are stil one 
people. 
not very long after the Declaration of Independence, 
are in the sume spirit. 
ble ** Articles of Confederacy and PERPETUAL UNION.” 


The articles of confederation, which followed 
They are styled in the pream- 


And to establish at once, for every individual, the sure 


ground of national character, and of right throughout 
the Union, they declare that ‘the free inhabitants of 


each of these States shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of free citizens in the several States.” 
If more were wanting to illustrate the wisdom and 
patriotism of that matchless representative body, and 
to endear their memory to our hearts, we should find it 
in the fruits of their labours. Scarcely had the an- 
nunciation gone forth, till this Union was formally 
received into the family of nations, and treaties formed 
with one of the oldest powers of the world—treaties, 
be it remembered, perpetual in their terms and obliga- 
tions, and such asa perpetu»l Union could alone enter 
into. Union gave to our country consideration and 
respect abroad, and entitled hr to take hr place 
among the nations. Listen to the language of Congress, 
when presenting the articles of “confederation and 
perpetual union,” in their circular, dated ** Yorktown, 
November 17th, 1777.” ‘* Let them be examined with 
a liberality becoming brethren and fellow citizens sur- 
rounded by the same imminent dangers, contending 
for the same illustrious prize, and deeply interested in 
being for ever bound and connected together by ties the 
most intimate and indissoluble; and finally, let them be 
adjusted with the temper and magnanimity of wise and 
patriotic legislators, who, while they are concerned for 
the prosperity of their own more immediate circle, are 
capable of rising superior to local attachments, when 
they may be incompatible with the safety, happiness, 
and glory of the general confederacy.” * * * 
**More than any other consideration it will confound 
our foreign enemies, defeat the flagitious practices of 
the disaffected, strengthen and confirm our friends, 
support our public credit, restore the value of our mo- 
ney, enable us to maintain our fleets and armies, and 
add weight and respect to our councils at home, and 
to our treaties abroad.” * * It seems essential to 
our very existence as a free people,and without it, we may 
soon be constrained to bid adieu to independence, to 
liberty,and safety—blessings, which, from the justice of 
our cause, and the favour of our Almighty Creator, vi- 
sibly manifested in our protection, we have reason to 
expect, if, in an humble dependence upon his divine 


providence, we strenuously exert the means which are 
placed in our power.” 
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. | 
Union emboldened our countrymen to enter upon | 


the hazardous conflict. Union enabled them to carry 


it triumphantly through. When Washington left the | 
hall of Congress in June, 1775, unanimously elected | 


to command the armies of our country, he carried with | some and surrounded with many dangers, is cheerful 


him acommission from “the delegates of the United 
Colonies.” Supported,” to use his own words, ** by 
a confidence in the rectitude of our cause, the support 
of the supreme power of the Union, and the patronage 
of Heaven,’”’ he drew his sword in the name and the 
services of the Union; and when, having accomplished 
the glorious purpose for which he had taken the field, 
he restored that sword to its scabbard, he returned his 


commission, in December, 1783, to the representatives | cherished with kindness by a grateful posterity, and his 


of the sovereignty of the Union—to ‘* the United States | 


in Congress assembled,” then acknowledged by the 
whole world to be a sovereign and independent nation. 


eration were found to be insufficient, and especially 
when it was seen that they did not adequately secure 


the Union, the people of the United States,in the same | 


spirit which from their first existence as a people had 


declaring its first object to be “to form a more perfect 
Union,” 
In Union, we have found safety, prosperity, and 


honor. With it, we have enjoyed the fullest measure | 


of the blessings of independence and freedom. By it, 
we are the heirs of the fame of our ancestors, which 
equally enriches us all, and partake of the common 
glory of being the countrymen of those who have earn- 


ed unfading renown. Union is connected with every | 


eventful period in our history—it is inscribed upon 
every glorious achievement in our annals—it is the 
very condition of our existence as a nation—it is the 
condition upon which we hold whatever we venerate 
in the past, whatever we enjoy in the present, and 
whatever we hope in the future for ourselves and our 
children. Union is our country. We have never known 
another. Without it—the vision of patriotism cannot 


endure the contemplation of such a scene, but turns | 
from it with dismay and horror—without it, we may | 


have a spot to_live upon, a place to breathe in, com. 


forts perhaps even greater than we deserve—but we | and how the sword, wielded by a strong arm, is apt to 


cannot have that country which has been the object | 


of our affections and respect—that glorious country, 
which our fathers redeemed from bondage and raised 


up to be the admiration of the world—that country by | 


which we are associated with the heroes and sages of 


the Revolution, and are enabled to say, that we are the | years—language is too feeble to express the emotions 


countrymen of Washington and Franklin--that coun- | 


try, which makes us partakers of the favours and bles- 


| 


ee and guided their feelings and their councils, | 
ramed the present Constitution of the United States, | 











cessful purpose, looking beyond the generation which 
effects it, seems to find its chief inducement in the 
accumulation of blessings for future ages. The way of 
the patriot then though it may be rugged and toil- 





and onward. Animated by the encouraging counte- 
nance and support of his countrymen, he has also the 
approbation of his own conscience, and can appeal 


| with confidence to the protection and favour of Heaven. 


And when his labours are ended,he retires with the feel- 
ings of satisfaction which belong to one who has been a 
benefactor of mankind, and with the soothing hope—it 
cannot be called an infirmity—that his memory will be 


example be a guide to the footsteps of those who may 
come after him to take charge of the destinies of his 


, country. 
When, in the process of time, the articles of confed- 


The history of the blessings dispensed to our coun- 
try and to the first Congress, is not yet complete. It 
seems, indeed, as if that era in our annals had been 
permitted by a gracious Providence to be crowned with 
every distinction that could command admiration and 
respect, or endear its memory to the ages that were to 
come. In other revolutions, of any continuance, it has 


| been remarked, that those who began the work have 
| generally fallen victims to the fury of the storm they 


had been instrumental in raising. Even when they have 
escaped with their lives, they have generally lost their 


| popularity and their power, and often have been doom- 


ed not only to suffer degradation themselves, but to 
witness also the destruction of the hopes they had con. 
ceived forthe cause which incited them to action. We 
are not surprised at this. When we consider the nature 


_of man and his passions—the nature of faction, its 


headlong rage, and its mad inconstancy—how, when 
the public feeling is highly wrought, fits of blind con- 
fidence are rapidly succeeded by fits of equally blind 
hatred and suspicion—how, in moments of disappoint- 
ment, vengeance seeks for objects upon which to in- 
dulge itseli—how, in the midst of excitement, irregu- 
lar ambition, with the mask of patriotism, is prowling 
about to take advantage of men’s weakness, and lurk- 
ing treason watches its occasions to inflict a wound— 
how too, the hand becomes familiar with the sword, 


make itself the arbiter, and with one confounded blow, 


| under pretence of terminating the reign of disorder, to 


crush the hopes of freedom by silencing its advocates— 
when we consider these things, and consider too that 
the struggle fur our independence lasted nearly ten 


we feel of astonishment, and gratitude, and virtuous 


| exultation, when wefind that the patriots who began 
sings vouchsafed to her in such rich abundance, by a 


gracious Providence, in all the times that are past. We 


the revolution were those who carried it through. 
Some of them, as we have seen, died before its termi- 


may have another—but never, never, never, such an/| nation. But, not one of them perished in any strife 
one as God in his goodness has given us in the day of | with his countrymen—not one of them lost the confi- 


our fathers. 


That such a representative body was assembled as 
the one our thoughts have been directed to, must be 
ascribed to the character of the people by whom they 


wisdom and virtue in those by whom heis chosen. Nor 
is this all. As the measures which in succession were 


whatever cost,it cannot be but thatthe same sentiments 
which governed the proceedings of the public councils, | 


reigned also in the hearts of the people, and reigned | 


with undivided sway. Happy, indeed, must they be | 


esteemed, whose fortunate lot it is to act in times when | closed. 


one great overrulin 
that one pur 
warmly espouse. 

bled to accomplish 
them to undertak 


dence of his country, nor did one ever desert her inter- 


ests, or even incur the suspicion of want of zeal in her 
service. Of allindeed, who were intrusted in any de- 


_partment, there was but one who proved a traitor. 


were selected, Wisdom and virtue in the representa- | With that solitary exception of a miserable profligate, 


tive, where the choice is free, are an argument of. 


whose name has become synonymous with infamy, and 
unworthy to be mentioned, all, who were living, lived 


‘with honour. All who were dead, slept in honoured 
adopted by Congress, derived their support from the | 


people, and that support was cheerfully granted, at | the voices, which in the beginning had joined in sup- 


graves. One radiant light shone upon them all, when 


plication for aid and favour in the hour of trial, ascend- 
ed together, at the end, in praises and thanksgiving to 
Him who had given the victery. - 

Still the aggregate of their felicity is not fully dis- 
Something remains yet to be said, to exhibit 


§ purpose governs all desires, and the full measure of the reward of their patriotic wis- 
pose such as justice and patriotism can | dom and constancy. Many of them were permitted to 

Happier still are they who are ena-| live, as it were, with their posterity —to enter with them 
what justice and patriotism command | into the enjoyment of the fruits of their toils—to wit- 
e. Happiest of all, when this suc-i ness the growth of their country, and the expanding 
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influence of her free institutions—and to receive the 
unaffected homage of the increasing millions made hap- 
py by their patriotic labours. How they were honoured, 
i need not tell you. How they were confided in, you 
well know. Of the members of that Congress, six were | 
members of the convention which formed the present | 
Constitution of the United States. Two were Presi- | 
dents of the United States. One was Vice President, | 
and many others were appointed to stations of the | 
highest trust and confidence. Their country never | 
grew weary of exhibiting her grateful sense of their | 
services and their virtues. 
Shall we here conclude this slight and imperfect | 
sketch of the extrsordinary happiness. which was the | 
reward of these illustrious men? One yet remains, | 
greater than all the rest. They lived in the faith, and | 
they were permitted to die in the persuasion, that what- | 
ever other chastisement might befall their beloved | 
country, she was not doomed to suffer the affliction of | 
disunion. the fatherof his country, in the inestima- | 
ble legacy of advice and instruction, he bequeathed to | 
us when he took leave of public employment, dwelt | 
with parental solicitude upon the vital topic of union. 
He warned us that it would be assailed ** by internal | 
and external enemies, constantly and actively, though 
often covertly and insidiously.” And while he warned, | 
he exhorted us ‘‘to frown indignantly upon the first 
dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
our country from the rest,or to enfeeble the sacred ties | 
that now link together its various parts.” He could, 
not but feel assured that such advice would be obeyed, | 
and that one indignant and withering frown would set- | 
tle on him, who openly and directly, or “ covertly and 
énsidiously,’? under whatever name or pretext, should | 
aim a dugger at the heart of his country, by seeking to 
destroy or to *‘ enfeeble” the Union. Adamsand Jef- 
ferson, though they lived to the end of the fiftieth year, 
breathed their last breath among a people firmly unit- 
ed, and rejoicing in their union. And Carroll—he who | 
outlived them all—was he in this respect less happy than | 
the rest? Was his aged heart disturbed by the fear 
that the exhortation of Washington might prove to be 
unavailing? Was the dim sight of the venerable sur- 
viver afflicted with visions of ruin to his country—his | 
ear invaded with strange words, of spurious coinage, 
and of evil augury, unknown to the vocabulary of the 
patriots and sages of the Revolution? Believe it not. 
The last pulsation of the heart had in it a remnant of | 
the vigour of the Congress of 1776. ‘That eye had been | 
accustomed to look through gloom and darkness, and | 
see beyond, a glorious light. That ear had heard the | 
threats of confiscation and the halter, and did not heed | 
them. Standing upon the rock of the Union, with | 
Washington, and Franklin, and Hancock, and Adams, | 
and Jefferson, and their illustrious associates, he had | 
braved the power of the British empire in arms against 
his infant country, and in the Union had found safety | 
and triumph. The storm had raged around them, but | 
the rock was immoveable. Could such aman be sud- | 
denly persuaded, that madness had overtaken one por- 
tion of his countrymen; and degenerate fear another? 
I say again, believe it not. Let us be assured, that he 
too was permitted to depart with the unshaken and 
firm conviction, that there was still enough of the spirit 
of the Revolution to preserve its work. 
in this imperfect and hasty glance at the composition, 
character,and services of the illustrious band, who stood 
forward as the representatives of the Union, to assert, 
and at every hazard to maintain the independence of 
our country, it will at once be perceived, that little more 
has been attempted than to point to the sources of in- 
formation, and to invite to a more thorough examination 
ofthem. It is well for us to dwell, and to dwell fre- 
quently and earnestly, upon all that belongs to that 
iod—to study it, to fill our minds and our hearts with 
it, not asa theme of discourse and panegyric merely, 
but as a living principle of action, a deep and fixed in- 
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struction, something entering into our very organiza- 
tion, and made a part of our nature, so as to determine 
instinctively all our consuct in relation to our country. 
Nothing else will secure to us the continuance of the 
blessings we enjoy. Without it, the forms of free go- 
vernment may be but a dead letter. Look at our near- . 
est neighbor, a nation, which, like our own, has passed 
from a colonial state to independence, and framed for 
herself a constitution as nearly as possible resemblin 
that under which weare in the possession of peace an 
freedom. Can you discern in her present condition any 


| thing which deserves to be called the working of a free 


constitution? At this very moment, the question of who 
shall wield the power of the State, is depending not 
upon the result of an election by the citizens, but upon 
the issue of battles between contending armies. The 
sword, instead of the ballot box, is again to decide the 
controversy, as it has done twice within the last five 
years. 

How different has been the lot of that happy coun- 
try which we are permitted to call our own. The 
sword has never been drawn in it, but against a com- 
mon, public enemy. Wherever our arms were seen,the 
flag of the Union floated over them, and was the sign 
in which all conquered. In every victory that has been 
gained, all could rejoice, for it has never been a victo- 
ry over our countrymen. We have differed about 
men, and we have differed about measures, but always 
in a spirit of submission to the Constitution, and of at- 
tachment to the Union. And when, according to the 
fundamental law of free government, the will of a ma- 
jority has been constitutionally declared, as to men or 
as to measures, we have peacefully acquiesced. The 
voice of every one is heard, but the voice of the majori- 
ty must govern. This is the great pervading vital prin- 
ciple of our constitutions. Whatever may be the dis- 
tribution of powers, however they may be modified in 
their investment or exercise, from one great source, 
they are all derived—from a majority of the people. 
That such a government, so simple in its structure, so 
clear in its purpose, should be found adequate to all 
the legitimate objects for which government is institut- 
ed among men, who can doubt? Look around upon 
this land—trace its progress from the moment when it 
shook off the trammels of colonial subjection, and 
started in the career of independent national existence 


| —what has the world ever seen that can be compared 


to it? What does the world now contain that bears any 
resemblance to it? The eyes of mankind are fixed up- 
on us with earnest attention, watching the great expe- 
riment. Willit succeed’? For more than fifty years 
it has succeeded. It has outlived the longest lives of 
those who united to establish it. They are now all in 
their graves. Their work still survives them—the 
same which they created, and bearing the same im- 
press as inthe beginning, Union, Independence, Free- 
dom. Why shall it not stand? We are stronger than 
they were in numbers and in wealth. Are we weaker 
in wisdom and in virtue? Are we less able to appre- 
ciate the blessings provided for us, less willing to make 
the exertions necessary for preserving them? A doubt 
implies degeneracy. It supposes a want of enlightened 
patriotism—an unaccountable blindness to our own true 
interests—an incredible indifference to the happiness of 
those who are to come after us—an unheard of insensi- 
bility to the great trust committed to our keeping. For 
sure it is, that if ever this glorious fabric should fall to 
ruins—which may Heaven in its mercy forbid—it must 
be because there is not wisdom and virtue enough to 
support it. The age in which it perishes, will be the op- 
posite of that in which it was constructed; and as the 
one has earned undying fame, the other will merit uni- 
versal execration, 

From thoughts like these, let us endeavour to find 
consolation and assurance in the careful and constant 
study of the past—applying our hearts to extract from 
it lessons that may keep alive our vigilance, and.in ex- 
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igency remind us of our duty. Our greatest danger| 
may perhaps be found to lie in what would seem to be} 
our chief happiness. Our ancestors had to struggle | 
with adversity. We are to guard against the seductions | 
of prosperity, an enemy not less to be dreaded. It, 
binds and lulls us with a false security, and thus enfee- 
bles and unnerves us, until, at last, nothing is desired 
but ease. it is not in the order of Providence that} 
blessings should be secured or preserved, without exer- 
tion and watchfulness. ‘the moment when they are 
most likely to be lost, is that in which, with a slumber- 
ing and imperfect sense of their value, there is an utter; 
want of all sense of their exposure to risk. Perhaps it 
may be a new mercy to our country, if occasionally we 
should be aroused by some alarm, requiring us to ex- 
amine more carefully into our condition, to cling more 
closely to the spirit of the institutions which are the 
foundation of our happiness, and to endeavour to in- 
spire our hearts with that true and active and enlight- 
ened patriotism, which shed its benignant influence 
over the early history of our nation. If sucha period 
be now come, who can deny that it is accompanied with 
the most affecting and impressive circumstances? The 
cloud seems to be gathering directly over the grave of 
the last of the signers, as if it had waited till death had 
closed his eyes, leaving the past all bright and radiant, 
and over the future, stretching a curtain of darkness, 

It would ill befit the present occasion to inquire 
how this sudden change has been wrought. We are 
assembled for other purposes. We are here to com- 
mune with the illustrious dead, whose names are asso- 
ciated with the bright period of our history, and espe- 
cially to commemorate that one of them who was per- 
mitied to outlive the rest, and, as the survivor, for years 
beyond the ordinary period of man’s life, to enjoy 
the undivided reverence and affections of a gratetul 
country. 

Of the men who have acted a distinguished part in 
public affairs, no one can be selected, who, looking on- 
ly to h's personal condition, would seem to have had 
less motive for desiring a change, than Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton. He was born at Annapolis, in Maryland, 
on the 20th September, 1737. His grandfather, an| 
Irishman by birth, came to this country in 1691. His | 
father was a man of great wealth, and Charles Carroll | 
of Carrollton was born to an inheritance, which might | 
well be called princely. His education was luxurious, | 
if such a term can ever be applied to what is bestowed | 
in the culture and discipline of the mind or the forma-| 
tion of character—it is meant however only to denote, 
that the judicious affection of his father, provided for 
him every advantage which seemed to be proper for 
enabling him to enter upon life as hecame the position | 
he was tu occupy. Ata very early age he was sent to | 
Europe. ‘There he was placed in a college of English | 
Jesuits at St. Omers. Afterremaining in that institu-| 
tion for six years, he was placed in a College at 
Rheims. Thence, in about a year, he was sent to the 
college of Louis Le Grand. From Louis Le Grand, at | 
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Such was the occasion which gained for Mr. Carroll his 
first signal distinction. The Governor of Maryland 
undertook to settle a table of fees by proclamation. It 
was supported by its friends as a just exertion of pre- 
rogative. On the other side, it was opposed as an at- 
tempt to tax without the consent of the people’s repre- 
sentatives, and an arbitrary and unjustifiable assump- 
tionof power. Among its advocates was one, who, in 
the form of a dialogue between two citizens, the first of 
whom opposed the proclamation, and the second sup- 
ported it, gave the whole argument, and of course the 
victory, to the latter. Mr. Carroll took up the argu- 
ment which had thus been purposely betrayed, and 
under the signature of the ‘First Citizen,”’ exhibited 
a power and a patriotic energy which tmmediately en- 
gaged universal attention. One sentence particularly, 
which is quoted in his biography, shows how his mind 
was already ripened in patriotic decision, and impress- 
ed with that deliberate firmness which characterized 
the subsequent proceedings of our country. ‘* What 
was done?” he exclaims: ** The authority of the chief 
magistrate interposed, and took the decision of this 
important question from the other branches of the le- 
gislature, to itself. In a landof freedom, this urbitrary 
exertion of prerogative, will not, must not, be endured.” 
Thanks from all quarters were addressed to the vire 
tuous champion of the rights of the citizen, and Mr, 
Carroll rose at once tothe highest station in the con- 
fidence of the people. 

In this resolute determination he continued. The 
accomplishments of education, the goods of fortune, 
the rank they enabled him to assume, were devoted 
for his country, with an entire disregard of the sacri- 
fice his devotion might require, of ease, of enjoyment, 
of wealth, perhaps even of life itself. Ina letter to a 
member of Parliament, who, in writing to him, had as- 
serted that six thousand English solders would march 
from one end of the continent to the oth r, he made 
this memorable reply. **So they may, but they will 
be masters only of the spot on which they encamp. 
They will find nought but enemies before and around 
them. Jfqwe are beaten on the plains, we will retreat to 
the mountains and defy them. Our resources will in- 
crease with our difficulties, Necessity will force us to 
exertion; until tired of combating in vain, against a 
spirit, which victory after victory cannot subdue, your 
armies will evacuate our soil, and your country retire, 
an immense loser, from the contest. Nosir—we have 
made up our minds to abide the issue of the approach- 
ing struggle, and though much blood may be spilt, we 
have no doubt of our ultimate success.” Nursed as he 
had been in the lap of tenderness, he was made of the 
hardy material which forms a patriot, and willing 
with his country to abide the issue of her struggle for 
freedom. 

In January 1775, he was appointed a member of the 
first committee of observation established at Annapolis, 
and in the same year was elected a delegate in the pro- 
vincial Convention. In February, 1776, his talents and 











the expiration of two years, he went to Bourges to stu-| his services in the general cause being well known, 
dy the civil law, and after remaining there for one year, | Congress conferred on him, though not a member, the 
returned to Paris, where he remained till 1757. In that | distinguished honor of associating him with Doctor 
year he went to London, and commenced the study of; Franklin and Samuel Chase, as Commissioners to Ca- 
law in the Temple. In 1764, he returned to his native nada to endeavour to induce the inhabitants to join in 
country, at the age of twenty-seven. | opposition to Great Britain. he nature and impor- 
Soon after this period, the questions between the! tance of that commission, and the magnitude of its 
colonies and the mother country began to be agitated. | powers, sufficiently attest the extensive confidence re- 
he pen of Carroll™was among the first that were ac-| posed in him. 
tively and successfully engaged on the side of the} From Canada he returned to the Convention, and 
colonies. Afterthe stamp act was repealed, there was there exerted himself with all his power, to obtain a 
a moment of seeming calm. But even then it was easy withdrawal of the instructions by which the delegates 
to perceive, that the spirit which had been raised, was, of Maryland in Congress had been forbidden to concur 
by no means quietéd. ‘There was a watchful jealousy | in declaring the colonies free and independent States. 
awakened, and though the great point which had first | ‘They were withdrawn, and on the second of July,1776, 
roused it into action was withdrawn, yet it- manifested | the delegates from Maryland were in possession of au- 
itself continually, upon every occasion when the liberty thority to vote for independence. 
or rights of the citizens seemed to be encroached upon .| In July, 1776, he was elected a delegate to Congress, 
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but before he left the Convention to take his seat in | 
that body, he had the satisfaction of secing the decla- | 
ration of the Convention of Maryland published to the | 
world, associating her fully with the other colonies in 
the great contest for independence. 

But why should we further pursue this detail? His | 
highest eulogy is pronounced in saying he was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence—his character and 
his services are best portrayed by the statement, that | 
he was worthy to be associated with the body from | 
whom that declaration issued. To that em‘nence, as 
we have seen, he fairly won his way by his talents and 
his patriotism—by a career of animated and perilous 
exertion, beginning with the first attempts upon the 
freedom of his country, and continued throughout with | 
unabated zeal and perseverance. ‘The reputation of 
wealth, and even his unusually protracted life, may 
have in some degree obscured his just fame. ‘There 
may be those, who, looking carelessly into the history 
of the past, are induced to believe, that riches were | 
his chief distinction, and the tranquil repose of his long 
serene evening, extending so far beyond the common | 
length of life, characteristic of his former habits. Noth- 
ing can be more erroneous In personal qualities and 
exertions, Charles Carroll of Carrollton was of the 
full stature of the eventful times in which he acted. | 
In zeal and determination he was unsurpassed. He 
neither sought repose, nor shrunk from danger, nor | 
clung to his possessions, nor listened to the seductive | 
temptations to enjoy in indolence his individual advan- | 
tages—but with the steady and uncompromising spirit 
which distinguishes the period, could sincerely join | 
with the patriots, who declared, ‘* We have counted | 
the cost, and find nothing intolerable but slavery.” He 
is entitled to a full portion of our gratitude. 

As he was for many years the single representative | 
on earth of the Congress of 1776, his grave seems to be 
the grave of the whole. It is finally closed, and we 
are assembled around it for the Jast time. What they 
have left to us, is now entirely ours—ours to enjoy,and 
ours, be it remembered, with the favour of Providence, 
to preserve. It becomes us seriously and earnestly to 
consider what this great inheritance is, and with re-| 
solute firmness to determine that what we can do, we 
will do, to preserve it. The path of duty is plain be- 
fore us—we have more than a single star to guide our 
footsteps—we have a brilliant constellation, set in the | 
political firmament on the 4th of July, 1776, and all 
over resplendent with the light of Union. T'hat is the 
light which embraces us all, and belongs to us all, and | 
exhibits us to the world as the ‘*One People” who de- | 
clared themselves an independent nation. That it may 
be resolved into its elements, and these be hurled in 
mad confusion against each other, destroying and de- 
stroyed, until chaotic darkness be come aguin, is as 
true as that Heaven for our sins may withdraw from us 
protection and support, and leave us to our own blind | 
weakness. But that man can do this, and not be an 
enemy of his country, is as difficult to conceive, as that 
he can do it and not undo the work of the Revolution 
—as that he can do it and not destroy our hopes, and | 
bring upon us a train of dire affliction and calamity, of | 
which even the child unborn is to taste the bitterness, | 
If blood be shed again, except under the flag of the 
Union, it can never mingle with that blood, which con- 
secrated our land when men marched to battle with 
Washington to lead them. It will not produce the 
fruits. Armed men will grow up out of this peaceful 
soil—not such men as put on armour to establish the 
union, the independence, and the freedom of their, 
country, and laid it down when her liberties were se- | 
cured—but men supplied with fury’s arms, with the 
destroying rage, called military ambition, with the lust 
of dominion, and its dismal progeny, whose procession | 
is closed with the despot and his bloody sword. Brother | 
will be seen fighting against brother, and father against | 


son, all wounding the bosom of their parent country, | 
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and with every blow striking down her constitution, her 


_ laws, and her freedom. 


Our part is clear. Union is our country, and we are 
on the side of our country, her constitution, her author- 
Within the temple of Union are the 
graves of our ancestors. We will not consent that the 
glorious fabric shall be torn down—we cannot consent 


| that the graves of our fathers shall be divided. No: Let 


us supplicate the continued protection of Heaven, with 
a devout and earnest spirit, and let our prayer be, that 
our descendants,to the remotest posterity,may be able, 
together to make their pilgrimage in peace, as we have 
this day done, to the tombs of the departed patriots, 
and find them still united, in one country, and in one 
Union, watched over, and guarded, and reverenced by 
One Prorte. Godin His mercy forbid that more should 
be required of us. But if the extremity must come,the 
voice from those tombs will tell us, That Uxion 1s ova 


Country, 


We are happy to notice in the “Blairsville Record,” 
a series of essays commenced, illustrative of the early 
settlement of Indiana county in this state. Our pages 
have already been indebted to the ‘‘Record,” fgr the 
memoirs of Captain Brady, which were read with 
interest. The suggestion made to country papers to 
furnish sketches of the counties in which they are locat- 
ed, will we hope meet with more attention than our 
frequent calls upon them have been favored with upon 
the same subject. It has to us appeared extraordinary, 
that so little disposition is manifested, by gentlemen 


_ of leisure and intelligence in the interior, to devote 


a small portion of their time, to the collection of anec- 
dotes and facts relating to their early history, which 
every town and county of the state must furnish, and 
which can be so conveniently obtained in the new set- 
ilements especially, while many of the early settlers, or 
their immediate descendants are living. Every year 


that these investigations are delayed, increases the diffi- 


culty of obtaining the desired information, and dimi- 
nishes the probability of the correctness of the tacts, 
when obtained. What is now a well established, histo- 
rical fact, and can be readily preserved as such, may 
ina few years become so interwoven with tradition, 


‘that the truth will not be easily separated from it. 


We will, as we have often before observed, be glad to 
transfer to our pages from the country papers, or re- 
ceive directly from the writers themselves, communica- 
tions throwing light upon the history of any portion 
of our state, 


From the Blairsville Record. 
SETTLEMENT OF 
INDIANA COUNTY. 

No. 1. 


An extensive field is open for the labor of the com- 
piler of the adventures and privations of the first set- 
tlers in the west, of the European stock. New England 
has done something toward preserving, for the infur- 
mation of posterity, the incidents attending the early co- 
lonization of her swamps and forests, but Pennsylvania 
is comparatively at fault in this respect. King Philip, 
Capt. Church, and Anawon, figure through many a 
page of New England manuscript, and even have a 
place in the more permanent form of printed works; 
but the many moving incidents arising out of the pro- 

essive advance of the ‘‘pale face” upon ‘the red 
skin” of the west and south, are not presented to the 
world with equal fulness of detail. 
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The Pilgrim Fathers of Plymouth are immortalized 
in story, as the founders of a new empire. While the 
English language endures their pious and successful ef- 
forts to plant the tree of civil and religious liberty be- 
yond the blighting influence of the institutions of dark 
and barbarous ages, will be Isuded, and the time when 
first their frail bark 


‘*The Mayflower lay on the sands of the bay,” 


will be regarded as one of those special visitations of a 
benevolent - Providence, of which our unworthiness 
alone prevents the more frequent recurrence. Well 
has their descendant Pierpont compared the moral 
beauty of their perilous experiment, for sublimity and 
rareness to, 


**An angel’s wing through the parting clouds, 
Just seen, and thei withdrawn,” 


The country newspapers, it seems to me, might per- 
form a most useful and pleasing service, by collecting 
and preserving the most prominent events in the early 
settlement of their respective localities. Independent 
of the value of the historical knowledge thus embodied, 
a consequence of still more practical utility, would be 
found in the amelioration of party heat, and partizan 
cruelty, that now disfigure our electioneering contro- 
versies. By going back to the days of our simple, sin- 
cere, and honest ancestors, by accompanying them in 
their frugal cabins, or on the peaceful stream, or seclud- 
ed mountain, we would inhale a purer atmosphere and 
learn to contemplate the human character in its boldest 
and best forms. We should see religion without hy- 
pocrisy, and patriotism without dissimulation, hospita- 
lity without ostentation, and all the endearing relations 
of domestic life in their fullest play of feeling. 

From the same source we should discover that many 
who now contend with acrimony, rival actors, it may be, 
in some petty political strife; are the sons of men who 
“fought shoulder to shoulder,”” against the savage in 
vaders of their wilderness home. Of men who, could 
they burst their ‘‘cerements of clay,’’ would behold the 
changed condition and feelings of their posterity, only 
to bewail it. 

Whether these observations be correct or not, I shall 
give them the credit of my belief, and so far as in my 
power discharge the duty of a faithful, though it may be, 
incompetent Clironicler, of the early settlements of In- 
diana county. 

The first attempt at making a settlement in the limits 
of Indiana county, is believed to have been made in the 
year 1769, in the forks of Conemaugh and Blacklick. 
The country had been explored in 1766-7, and the ex- 
plorers were particularly pleased with the spot on which 
the town of Indiana now stands. It was clear of timber 
or brush, and clothed in high grass; a sort of prairie. So 
was what is now called the marsh, near the town on the 
Blairsville road, though at this time, a nearly impervious 
thicket. When settlershad commenced improvements 
within a few miles of the town, they cut the grass off the 
prairie for the support of their cattle in winter. In 
making their hay they were greatly annoyed by rattle- 
snakes. Persons are yet living in the neighborhood, 
who have seen this natural meadow, with the hay cut 
and stacked upon it. 

About the year 1771, or 1772, Fergus Moorhead anc 
James Kelly commenced improvements near where the 
town of Indiana stands. Kelly's cabin stood within the 
limits that now inclose his son Meek Kelly’s orchard. 
The country around might well be termed a howling 
wilderness, for it was full of wolves. 

So soon as the cabins were finished, each of these ad- 
venturers betook himself at night to his own castle. 
One morning, Mr. Moorhead paid a visit to his neighbor 
Kelly, and was surprised to find near his cabin, traces 
of blood, and tufts of human hair. Kelly was not to be 
found. Moorhead, believing him to have been killed 
by the wolves, was cautiously looking about for his re- 
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mains, when he discovered him sitting by a spring, wash- 
ing the blood from his hair. 

He had lain down in his cabin at night and fallen 
asleep—a wolf reached through a crack between the 
logs, and seized him by the head This was repeated 
twice or thrice before he was sufficiently awakened to 
shift his position. ‘The smallness of the crack and the 
size of his head prevented the wolf from grasping it so 
far as to have a secure hold, and that saved his life. 
Some time after this, the two adventurers returned to 
Franklin county, (then Cumberland, ) for their families. 

On their return, they were joinedby others. Joseph 
M’Cartney settled near them at an early period. 

The privations of such a situation can, in some de- 
gree, be measured by the difficulty of obtaining bread 
stuffs, and other necessaries of Jife, of which the follow- 
ing is an example, 

Moses Chambers was another early settler. Having 
served several years on board a British man of war, he- 
was qualified for a life of danger and hardship. 

Moses continued to work on his improvement till he 
was told one morning that the last Johnny cake was at 














the fire! What was to be done? There was no possi- 


bility ofa supply short of Conagocheague. He caught 
his horse and made ready. He broke the Johnny cake 
in two pieces, and giving one-half to his wife, the part- 
ner of his perils and fortunes, he put up the other half 
in the lappet of his coat, with thorns and turned his 
horse’s head to the east. 


There were no inns on the road in those days—nor a 


habitation west of the mountsins; save, perhaps, a hut 
or two at Fort Ligonier. The Kittanning path was used, 


to Ligonier, and from thence, the road made by Gene- 


ral Forbes’s army. Where good pasture could be had 


for his horse, Moses tarried and baited. To him, day 
was as night,and night asthe day. He slept only whilst 
his horse was feeding. Nor did he give rest to his body 
or ease to his mind, until he returned with his sack 
stored with corn. 

How forcibly would the affecting story of the patri- 
arch Jacob, apply itself to the condition of families thus 
circumstanced. 

**‘Jacob said to his sons, Why do ye look one upon 
another?’—and he said behold 1 have heard that there 
is corn in Egypt; get you down thither, and buy for us 
from thence; that we may live and not die.” 

Moses Chambers was not the only one who had to 
encounter the fatigue and trouble of procuring supplies 
from Franklin county—all had to do so. Such was the 
condition of this country, and such the prospects of set- 
tlers after the peace of 1763. 

MOHULBUCKTEETAM. 





From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 


Thursday Evening, S-pt. 12, 1833. 


SELECT COUNCIL. 


The president presented a communication from the 
City Commissioners, representing that difficulties have 
arisen with the tenant of the wharf adjoining the north 
dock at the drawbridge, in relation to the occupation 
of that dock by vessels, and recommending the corpo- 
ration to extend a pier along the north line of the city 
property, into the said dock, thus obviating all difficul- 
ties, and securing to the city two landings. Referred 
to the committee on drawbridge lot. 

The president presented a communication from the 
City Commissioners, enclosing. a printed statement of 
their receipts and expenditures, for the second quarter 
of 1833, by which, it appears, that the amount of Mar- 
ket rents, from April Ist to June 30th, was $645 50; 
receipts for entries of Hackney coaches, &c. $328; per- 
mits for builing materials, $48; miscellaneous receipts, 
$229 66. faid on the table. 

The president presented a communication from the 
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Board of Commissioners of the Northern Liberties, en- 
closing certain resolutions refusing to concur in the pro- 
position submitted as an agreement between the City, 
Kensington, and that District, for the supply of the 
Schuylkill water to the Kensington district, unless under 
certain provisions. Articles of agreement, to which 
the Board are willing to accede, were submitted. Laid 
on the table. 

The president presented a communication, from Ben- 
amin Tilghman, Esq, in relation to certain patent re- 
fiecting lamps, in Fourth, between Walnut and Spruce 
streets, which had been purchased by citizens, and 
placed under the control of the corporation. Laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Groves presented a remonstrance against making 
Crown street a stand for stages, which was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. M'Creedy presented a petition praying for the 
repaving of Front street, between Arch and Market. 
Referred to Paving Committee. 

Mr. Groves from the committee, to whom was refer- 
red a memorial of citizens, praying for liberty to extend 
a rail road in Market street to Eighth, made a report 
favorable to the petitioners. A resolution wasattached 
authorising the construction of said rail road, under the 
direction of the Select and Common Councils, whenever 
petitioners shall give security for the amount necessary 
to cover expenses. Laid on the table. 

Mr. Groves, from the committee appointed to examine 
and report on the situation of the Girard estate, pre- 
sented the following report: 

The Committee having charge of the Girard estate 
out of the county of Philadelphia, beg leave to report. 

That agreeably to a resolution of Councils, they have 
recently visited the lands in Schuylkill county, and have 
the satisfaction of stating that the improvements hereto- 
fore authorised to be made are now nearly completed. 
The agent, Mr. Boyd, who was employed by Mr. Gir- 
ard, and who has been continued by the committee, 
will remove from his present residence near Danville, 
into the mansion house at Girardville, during the pre- 
sent month. The tavern, commenced by Mr. Girard, 
has been finished—also a store, smith-shop, and stable, 
all of which were indispensable, and are now producing 
rent; these improvements, together with several acres 
of land, which have been cleared, have materially chang- 
ed the appearance of the place since the first visit of the 
committeee, and Girardville, which was then but a 
wilderness, begins now to assume the appearance of a 
thriving village, affording comforts to the workmen and 
accommodation to the traveller. The road contemplat- 
ed by Mr. Girard, and which connects the eastern with 
the western part of the estate, has been completed suf- 
ficiently to be travelled over with carriages. ‘Ihe grist 
and saw mills on the Catawissa creek, on the eastern 
section, which were much out of order, have been put 
in good repair, and will be rented—some of the farms, 
(of which there are six,) in the eastern section, have 
been rented upon the terms prescribed by the commit- 
tee on a former visit, on improving leases, 

The Pottsville and Danville Rail Road Company, to 
whom a lease has been given to work the coal mines on 
the Bear ridge, have commenced their operations, and 
have ascertained from actual exploration, that there are 


sixteen large veins of coal on the ridge which they have | 


opened, producing coal of superior quality—they are 
making a tunnel, and have penetrated the ridge about 
eighty feet, and as the rail road is expected to be finish- 
ed as far as Girardville the present season, there is no 
doubt that coal will be brought from those lands to this 
city, during the ensuing spring. ‘The saw millon the 
Shenandoah creek has been putin good order—this 
mill as well as the two other saw mills on the Mahonoy, 
have been busily employed in cutting timber to fulfil 
the contract entered into by the agent, with the Potts- 
ville and Danville Rail Road Company—these mills will 
yield a fair profit to the city, and have no doubt contri- 


buted greatly towards facilitating the works of the Rail 
Road Company. 

The committee are of opinion that those lands will, at 
no distant period, with judicious management, be pro- 
ductive of very considerable revenue to the city, but 
owing to the particular circumstances under which this 
part of Mr. Girard’s estate is devised, they have thought 
it most prudent to enter into an arrangement with the 
agent, whose salary has been continued the same as fix- 
ed by Mr. Girard—by which his salary and all incidental 
expenses, including taxes, shall not exceed the income 
of the estate, while all the proceeds of the estate beyond 
the amount of his salary are to be paid over by him to 
the treasurer of the Girard estates, 


In conclusion, the committee beg leave to remark, 


| that itis doubtful whether the boundary lines of this 


| 


estate have ever been correctly established, and con- 
ceiving this to be a matter of much importance, they re- 
spectfully recommend the adoption of the following re- 
solution: 

Resolved, That the committee having in charge the 
lands helonging to the estate of the late Stephen Girard, 
out of the county of Philadelphia, be, and they are 
hereby authorised to take such measures as they may 
think the most expedieit for ascertaining and establish- 
ing the boundary lines of the lands in Schuylkill county, 
and that the Mayor be authorised to draw his warrants, 
(at the request of the said committee, ) on the treasurer 
of the Girard estates, for such sums as may be necessary 
to accomplish that object. 

In compliance with the resolution of Councils, the 
committee have also visited the lands devised by the late 
Elias Boudinot to this corporation, in trust, &c.—these 
lands lie on the south side of the west branch of the 
Susquehanna, and on the western declivity of the Alle- 
gheny mountain; they commence about four miles be- 
low Karthau’s, and extend down the river several miles, 
and no doubt contain large bodies of bituminous coal 
and iron: the committee are of opinion that these mine- 
rals together with the timber in the vallies, constitute 
the chief value of this estate, there being but little if 
any farming land. ‘lhe west branch canal, now autho- 
rised by act of assembly, will, when completed, be 
within about fifty miles from the lower end of the lands; 
and when the river is high it can be navigated to that 
point without difficulty. These lands however, are so 
|remote from the city, and the expense and difficulty 
| necessarily attending their management, will conse- 
quently be so great, that it is presumed they cannot for 
| a length of time be made to contribute much towards 
| the objects intended by the donor, in addition to these 
| circumstances the taxes (of which two years are now 
| due) are still accumulating. In view of these facts, the 
| committee, after having given the subject mature de- 
liberation, are of opinion that the best course to pursue, 
| will be for the city to obtain the sanction of the state, 
| by act of Assembly, for them to make sale of these 
| lands to the best advantage, and apply the proceeds 

thereof to the objects specified in the will of the testa- 
‘tor. They therefore offer the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That application be made to the legisla- 
| ture, at their next session, for authority to sell the lands 
in Centre county, devised to this city, in trust, &c. by 
| the late Elias Boudinot, 
Resolved, That the Mayor be, and he hereby is au- 
_thorised to draw his warrant on the city treasurer, in 
favor of J. G. Lowry, Esq. treasurer of Centre county, 
for the sum of forty dollars and two cents, being the 
|amount of taxes due on the Boudinot lands, for the 
years 1832 and 1833. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 12, 1833. 

The first and third resolutions were adopted, and con- 


curred in by the Common Council. The second reso- 
lution was laid on the table. 


Mr. Worrell, from the committee to whom was refer- 
red the petition of Griffith Evans and George Pepper, 
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praying foran extension of the culvert in Mulberry 
street, westward to the river, reported favorably on the 
application, and submitted an ordinance authorising the 
city commissioners to commence the work. Expense 
of culvert, wharf, and dock, estimated at $3,500. Laid 
on the table. : 

Mr. Wetherill, from the Watering Committee, made 
report on the subject of the old Engine House, at Fair 
Mount, recommending that the centre building be ar- 
ranged for public meetings of citizens,and the wings 
fitted up forthe use of the men having charge of the 
water works. Cost estimated at $3,000. Adopted. 

Mr. Wetherill, from the Watering Committee, made 
a report, recommending the appointment of two suitable 
persons to examine the condition of the Fair Mount 
dam, with a view to ascertain its stability. Also, recom- 
mending that the Watering Committee be authorised to 
appoint qualified persons to measure the quantity of 
water flowing over saiddam. Adopted. 

Mr. Worrell, from the committee on the city proper- 
ty, at Chesnut street wharf, Schuylkill, made the follow- 
ing report: 


To the Select and Common Councils of the City of 
Philadelphia. 


The commitee appointed to superintend the improve- 
ments of the city property, at Chesnut street wharf, on 
the Schuylkill, in addition to their report presented on 
the 14th of February, 1833, further report— 

That in conformity to the resolution of Councils, 
passed November 8th, 1832, they have caused the Old 
Engine House at the corner of Schuylkill Front and | 
Chesnut streets, to be taken down, and made use of the | 
materials thereof, in the erection of the Store House, | 
authorised to be built, under the direction of the com- 
mittee by resolutions of Councils—the said store is one | 
hundred and twenty feet front on Beach street, and 
from thence extending westward eighty feet, and my 
now being roofed in, 

rhe south dock or canal, is nearly completed with | 

suitable floodgates, now in their places, and the north | 
dock or canal is nearly walled up, the whole being in a | 
satisfactory state of progress. 

The money expended on these improvements up to | 
the present time, amounts to the sum of thirty-two | 
thousand and fifty-six dollars and thirty-five cents—and | 
for removing the old engine house, the cost has been | 
twelve hundred and thirty eight dollars, seventy seven 
cents; together amounting to thirty-three thousand two 
hundred and ninety-five dollars and twelve cents. 

The committee have received from J. Erdman, an 


ings, wharves, docks, &c. Which including the sums 
now due and unpaid, amounts to twenty-one thousand 
three hundred and twenty-five dollars, making the 


whole expense of this improvement when completed, | 


(which the committee believe will be in the course of 
the present season,) fifiy-four thousand six hundred 
and twenty dollars, and twelve cents, 
respectfully submitted. 


Mr. Lippincott, from the committee on the subject, 
reported an ordinance for the regulation, government, 


and direction of the Wills’ Hospital, which was ordered | 


to be printed. 


Mr. Groves from the committee on the subject, re- 
ported an ordinance, directing the City Clerk to mike 
correct accounts, annually, of all taxes and water rents 
levied on the estate of the late Stephen Girard, and or- 
dering the same, when duly ascertained, to be paid 
over to the City Treasurer. Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Massey submitted a letter from Professor Hare, 


on the subject of lighting the city with gas, &c. and ex 
pressing his opinion as to the inexpediency of that mea- 
sure. Laid on the table. 


Mr. Lippincott submitted a resolution authorising the 


All of which is 


Mayor to draw his warrant in favour of the City Trea- | 
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surer, on B. Cooper, Treasyrer of the Girard Fund, 
for $30,000, to be appropriated to the improvement of 
the city property on the Schuylkill. Laid on the table. 


COMMON COUNCIL, 


The president submitted a communication signed 
Richard Willing, and others, representing that a sloop, 
loaded with paving stones, which had recently sunk off 
Stamper’s wharf, materially interfered with the naviga- 
tion of the river,and praying that the corporation would 
direct its removal. On motion, the committee on the 
drawbridge lot, were authorised to confer with the 
wardens of the port, and take measures for the removal 
of said obstruction. 


The president submitted a communication from Mi- 
chael Woolf, the individual employed to attend to the 
committees of Councils, at their meetings in the City 
Hall, requesting some compensation for his services. 
Referred to a joint special committe, authorised to re- 
port at next meeting, the proper amount of compensa- 
tion. Committee of Common Council, Messrs. Maitland 
and Yarnall, Select Council, Massey and McCreedy, 


Mr. Wetherill presented a petition from a committee 
of the Fifth Baptist Church, in Sansom street, praying 
permission to erect in front of their house of worship, a 
patent reflecting lamp—the oil, &c. to be furnished by 
the city, Referred to the committee on Argand burn- 
ers. 

Mr Sailor presented a memorial remonstrating against 
making Crown street a stand for coaches. Referred to 
the committee on markets, 


Dr. Huston presented a petition praying that west 
George street may be opened and regulated. 

Mr. Smith presented a petition of like import. Re- 
ferred to the Paving Committee, with power to act, 


Mr. Smith presented a petition, praying that Jaco- 
by street may be paved. Referred to the Paving Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Chandler presented a communication signed Mi- 
chael Andress, agent for John Brooks, in relation to a 
nuisance back of Third, above Union street, and asking 
permission to lay an iron pipe to the culvert in Union 
street, to remove the same. Referred to the Paving 
Committee, 


Mr. Gilder presented a petition asking that Lewis 
street may be paved. Referred to Paving Committee, 


) with power to act. 


estimate of the probable cost of completing the build. | 


Mr. Elliott presented a bill making the corporation 
debtor to J. B. Sewell, $30, for superintending the 
printing of sundry accounts of the Girard estate, Re- 
ferred to the committee on Accounts. 


Mr. Lapsley from the Market Committee, to whom 
was referred a petition praying for a change in the stand 
for market carts, from Pine above Third street, to Pine 
below Third street, reported against the application. 
Adopted, and concurred in by Select Council. 

Mr. Lapsley fromthe Market Committee, to whom 
was referred petitions for erecting a stand for Manayunk 
coaches, reported against the application. Adopted, 
and concurred in by Select Council. 

Mr. Merrick from the committee appointed to pre- 
pare an ordinance for the re-organization of the City 


Police, agreeably to the provisions of the will of 
| Stephen Girard, made the following : port which was 
_ adopted, and concurred in by Select Council. 


| That in the fulfilment of the duties assigned them, 


they have examiied into present arrangements, and 
have called to their aid gentlemen whose practical 
knowledge and Jong experience in its operation, ena- 
bled them to point out wherein it is defective, and to 
what extent changes may be made conducive to the 
public good. 

The result of these inquiries has been a conviction 
on the minds of the committee, that to meet in its full 
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spirit, the wishes of the testator, and render the police 
an efficient protection to the lives and property of their 
fellow citizens, will require a change in the whole sys- 
tem, involving an increased expenditure, arising from 
additional duties, and an increased number of individu- 
als to be employed. 

In a matter of so much importance to the welfare and 
safety of the community, your committee are of opi- 
nion, that no hasty or ill-advised steps should be taken, 
but that the plan should be fully matured by gentlemen 
fully competent to the task. 

The committee have applied for advice to the Mayor 
and Recorder of the city, and the late Mayor, and be- 
lieving that the experience of those gentlemen, whose 
knowledge of the subject will enable them to judge of 
the practical operation of any change that may be made, 
better than can be done by any committee of Councils, 
recommend that the subject be referred to them to re- 
port.to an early meeting of the next Councils, and in 
pursuance offer the following resolution to the consider- 
ation of Councils. 

Resolved, That John Swift, Mayor of the city, Joseph 
Mcllvaine, Recorder, Benjamin W. Richards, and Jos. 
Watson, late Mayors, be and are hereby appointed 
Commissioners for the purpose of devising a new and 
more efficient system of police, for the protection of 
the city, in obedience to the will of Stephen Girard,and 
that they be requested to report at the first meeting of 
next Council, or as soon after as practicable. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 


Mr. Merrick from the committee on Fire companies, 
made the following report, which was unanimously 
adopted and concurred in by Select Council. 


To the Select and Common Councils. 
The committee on Fire companies report— 


That in conformity with the ordinances appropriating | 
tothe Fire companies in the city, the sum of $70U0 to | 


defray expenses incurred in keeping their fire appara- 
tus in effective service—they have certified to the May- 
or the following apportionment, and requested him to 
draw his warrant on the City Treasurer, in favor of the 
President of the companies, respectively, for the amount 
appropriated to each. 

Assistance Engine Company $245 


Columbia 245 
Delaware 245 
Diligent 291 50 
Good Will 245 
Hand-in-Hand 245 
Harmony 245 
Hibernia 245 
Pennsylvania 291 50 
Philadelphia 291 5U 
Keliance 245 
Vigilant 245 
Washington 245 
American Hose Company 282 
Columbia : 28? 
Fame 282 
Good Intent 282 
Hope 282 
Neptune 282 
Philadelphia 282 
Perseverance 282 
Phoenix 291 50 
Resolition 282 
Robert Morris 282 
Southwark 282 
Washington 282 
$7000 00 


In this apportionment your com 
guided by their predecessors, 
spect the apparatus, no disapprobation was expressed 
by the gentlemen in attendance to the amount appor- 
tioned to each, except in one or two instances, when 


mittee have been 








} 


} 


} 


During their visit to in- | 





|from an increase of expenditure and value of appara- 
\tus, a like increase of appropriation was sought. 


As 

| however the grade had been fixed by former commit- 

| tees, after a careful examination into the circumstances 

| of each company, and as the session was advanced too 
near its close before such application was made, to ad- 

mit of such a revision, as would ensure equal justice to 

j all, your committee have not deemed it expedient or 
proper at this time to make any change. 

The committee cannot close their report without ex- 
pressing their gratification at the admirable order and 
| keeping of the Fire apparatus, every part of which ap- 
| peared in the best condition for effective service, and 
| reflects much ercdit on the gentlemen to whose patri- 
| otic exertions the community are indebted for the pre- 

servation of their property from the destructive ele- 
ment. All which is respectfully submitted. 


Mr. Gilder from the Paving Committee, reported a 
resolution for repaving Sixth street from Race to Vine 
—Rye street—Walnut street from Schuylkill Third to 
Front, and Schuylkill Sixth from Race to Arch. 


Dr. Huston called up for consideration the report of 
the committee on changing the name of South alley, 
and offered an amendment directing said alley, as well 
as the new street opposite to be called, Commerce 
| street, which was adopted. Select Council non con- 
| curred in the amendment—Common Council refused to 
recede, and appointed Messrs. Chandler and Hus- 
lon a committee of Conference. Select Council ap- 





| pointed Messrs. Wetherill and Lippincott. 


On motion, Councils adjourned until Phursday even- 
Inge next. 


—-— 


CHARGE OF JUDGE DARLINGTON. 
Honrse-RacineG. 


| At the recent court in Delaware county, Judge Dar- 
| lington delivered a Charge to the Grand Jury—and at 
\ their request, furnished the following extract there- 
| from, which we find in the Upland Union. 
There is one offence against the laws, of which we 
are very rarely officially informed, but which we have 
/abundant reason to believe, is too common within this 
| district. Rumor, and even the public newspapers, 
‘sometimes inform us that the law against herse-racing 
| is disregarded and set at nought in this and the adjoining 
county of Chester. It is believed that times and places 
are appointed for these public and open infractions of 
the law—that crowds assemble to witness them, always 
| composed, in part, of the idle, the dissolute, and the 
| vicious—the free passage of citizens over the highways 
is often obstructed—and the scene not unfrequently 
| winds up with gaming, drunkenness, and breaches of 
| the peace. ~ The subject is respectfully submitted to 
the attention of the Grand Jury. 
We will not detain you to inquire whether public 
horse-racing be, under any circumstances, useful or 
necessary for the encouragement of the better breeds 
of horses, (a question about which much might be said 
on both sides) because, it is believed, all will agree 
that the tendency and practical effect of horse-racing, 
(at least such as are supposed to exist among us,) is 
| noxious to the peace and good order of the community: 
besides often obstructing the highways, and rendering 
| the passage over them dangerous, the facilities given to 
| the extension of crime and fraud, by the gathering of 
\the idle and vicious; the various species of gambling 
| which are sometimes practised by them on such occa- 
| sions; the chance of uttering and passing counterfeit 
| notes; and many other practices of a demoralizing and 
| criminal tendency, must far overbalance any imaginary 
| good which can ever be hoped for by the practice of 
/horse-racing, and be a sufficient considération, one 
would suppose, to induce the whole people, magistracy 
and peace officers, of such a county as this, to rise up 
and put firth their strength against the practice, and 
thus eradicate the stain which wfll otherwise remain 


| 
| 
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upon the general good character of the people of this | the studies of the following year, the trustees took oc- 
county for exemplary morals and peaceable and dutiful | casion to state the gratifying results of the first years’ 
submission to the laws. | labours. The expectations then indulged have been 
But it is enough for you and for us to know, ** that | fully realized, and they feel themselves warranted in 
all racing, running, pacing or trotting horses, mares, or | saying from a careful inspection during the three years 
geldings, for money, goods or chattels, or other va- | which have since elapsed, and especially at the close of 
luable things,” are declared by the act of the 17th of | the last session, that this system has been ably and 
February, 1810, ‘to be common nuisances against the | faithfully carried into effect. The instruction of the 
state,” and the ‘authors, parties, contrivers and abet- | pupils in everybranch of their studies has been tho- 
tors thereof, shall be prosecuted and proceeded against | rough and accurate. 
by indictment.’” The same act further provides, that | The trustees have pleasure also in believing that the 
‘© each horse, mare or gelding, used or employed by | publicconfidence in the University is becoming more and 
the owner thereof, or with his consent, in any race, on | more established. The number of pupils admitted at 
which any bet or wager shall have been laid, or any | the last examination was greater by one third than at 
purse or stakes shall have been made, shall be forfeited | the corresponding period of any former year, It is en- 
to the proper county: and the said horse, mare or geld- | couraging to perceive from this demonstration, that the 




















ing so forfeited, shall at any time within two months 
thereafter, be seized by any overseer of the poor or 
supervisor of the highways of the township in which 
such race shall have been run, or by the sheriff, or any 
of his depaties, of the county within which said town- 
ship shall be situate.” 

We know not whether any complaints may be for- 
mally laid before you for offences against the law just 
referred to, but the attestation you have just taken, au- 


thorises you, nay requires you to make diligent inquiry; | 
that is, by all the means within your knowledge, or that | 
you may be furnished with, Ifyou require the atten- 
dance of witnesses, the court will compel their atten- | 
dance, so that you may examine them on oath. You | 
have the right to present the offences and the names of | 
the offenders in writing, with the names of the witness- | 
es you may choose to furnish, whereby the Attorney | 


institution is growing in the esteem of our fellow citi- 
/zens, and that the measure of its support increases with 
the conviction, founded upon actual results exhibited 
| by the classes that have been graduated, of its capacity 
| to afford a comprehensive and solid education. 

| In bearing this testimony, according to their duty, 
| to the merits of the Institution, and to the industry, 
' zealand ability of the Professors, the Trustees avail 
themselves of the occasion to repeat the expression of 
their sense of the importance of the trust committed to 
them. and of their determination to endeavour to exe- 
cute it in a manner worthy of the enlightened commu- 
nity whom it most immediately concerns. That com- 


/munity, and all who may fee] an interest in the advance- 


ment of morality and learning, they would respectfully 
but earnestly invite to make themselves acquainted 
with the actual state of the University, persuaded that 


General may be enabled to prepare and prosecute in. 
dictments. 

If it shall be found that any peace officers, whose 
duty it isto suppress crimes and punish nuisances, or 
any officers especially charged with the execution of 
the act referred to—if any magistrate, constable, over- 
seer of the poor, supervisors of the highways, sheriff 
or his deputies, have been remiss in their duty, so that 
either offenders or horses have escaped, the Grand Jury 
have aright to present them. 

The gambling character of horse-racing is all that has 
heretofore met the reprehension of the Legislature, ex- 
cept within the city and county of Philadelphia, By the 
act of the 22d of March, 1817, all horse-racing, whether 
for money or other valuable thing or not, is forbidden, 
under severe penalties, upon any of the public roads or 


highways in that populous district—a provision which, ' 


for the safety and convenience of travellers, we should 
like to see extended over the state. But under the pre- 
sent act, to which your inquiries have been directed, it 
is only such races upon which some ‘‘bet or wager” 


shall have been laid, vr ‘some purse or stakes shall | 
have been made, or some money, goods, chattels or | 


other valuable things” shall have been striven for, that 
come under the notice, penalties and forfeitures of the 
law. 

It is recommended to the Grand Jury to take the 
subject into consideration, with a hope that whatever 
may be the immediate result, at least public inquiry 
may be directed to the subject, and that in the end, the 


offence with all its concomitant evils may be banished | 


from our county,— Village Record. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Sept. 2, 18253. 
_ The trustees of the University have great satisfaction 
in being able, after three years’ experience, and after 
the examination of the classes in the collegiate depart- 
ment which has lately taken place, to renew the assu- 
rance of their entire and even increased confidence in 


the efficiency of the institution under its present pro- | 


| nothing more will be necessary to convince them that 
*‘ it is as broad in its principles and comprehensive in its 
course of instruction, as any college within our common 
country,” and extending its usefulness by their counte- 
nance and support. Let it have the place it deserves 
in their thoughts and affections, so as to be invigorated 

- by the warmth of habitual kindness and consideration, 

/and with the blessing of Heaven its success is certain. 

| Signed by order of the Board, 

WM. WHITE, Chairman. 
| James C. Brppte, Secretary. 


} 





} 
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Tue Coat Trave.—In our paper of Wednesday we 
published what we then stated was an incomplete ac- 
count of the number of the vessels laden with coal, that 

_had cleared from the river Schuylkill, during a period 
| of a little over five months. (See page 158.] Weare 
now enabled to present a tolerably complete return, 
From 20th of March to the 1st of September, the num- 
+ ber of vessels laden with full cargoes of coal, were 52 
brigs, 568 schooners, and 124 sloops--making a total 
of 744 vessels. During the same period, the Lehizh 
| Coal and Navigation Company despatched from the 
Delaware, laden with coal from the mines at Mauch 
Chunk, 1 ship, 52 brigs, 155 schooners, and 55 
' sloops—total, 243. The whole number of clearances 
from the Delaware and Schuylkill, therefore, amount 
to nine hundred and eighty-seven. 
During the ensuing two months, we hazard little in say- 
‘ing that there will be five hundred vessels despatched 
with coal frem this city. —Cum. Herald. 


Lance saLt or Coat Lanns. 

The tract of Coal Land known as late the property 
| of Jacob W. Seitzinger, Esq. in the vicinity of Potts- 
| ville, containing 652 acres, was sold last evening, at the 
| Merchants’ Coffee House, by 1’. W. L. Freeman, auc- 

tioneeer, for the Marshall, at $34,500 cash. 


Tow Boat.—The steamboat Linnaeus, purchased 


fessors. The system of instruction adopted at the re- | in New York, for the purpose of towing vessels up and 
organization of the department of arts, was announced | down the river Schuylkill, has arrived, and is now en- 
in the month of September, 1829, and at the close of | gaged in that business. 






















FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


Octeber 8, 1832. 

In presenting to the public their First Annual Report, 
the Board of Trustees of Lafayette College deem it de- 
corous, briefly to state the reasons why it did not appear 
sooner: why they have remained so long inactive—at 
least inefficient. 

Soon after the issuing of their charter, in 1826, the 
trustees were called together, and the Board was or- 
ganized: measures were taken to sketch out a system 
of instruction and order of studies. Attempts were 
made to procure suitable teachers and raise funds. The 
former failed, it is believed, chiefly because the latter 
did not succeed; and the latter failed, partly, because 
public attention was then, and has been ever since, too 
much engaged with the subject of the internal physical 
improvements of the state, to give merited attention to 
the internal, moral, intellectual, and physical improve- 
ments of her citizens; and partly, from a want of deep 
feeling interest in education in general, and of a rs 
pondent disposition in the public and individual minds 
to contribute to its promotion. The magnitude of the | 
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object and the consequent extent of funds necessary to 
its attainment, seemed to paralyze effort: and after a 
few exertions, too much, we confess, characterized by 
a spirit of despondency, the friends of the enterprise, 
yielding to the invincible necessities of the case, aban- 
doned it for a time, but not forever. We still believe 
it anoble enterprise, and one which the best interests 
of our country required, and we have only been waiting 
the opening of a door of hope in the presentation of 
more auspicious circumstances. We think we have | 
not waited in vain. Providentially the circumstauces 
have occurred, and the door of hope is thrown open be- | 
fore us. 

During the last winter, information was incidentally 
received, that the Principal of the Jfanual Labor Aca- 
demy of Pennsylvania, located at Germantown, had re- 
signed the charge of that institution, but had not aban- 
doned the enterprise of conducting education in con- 


OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


| dix to this report, what is the course of studies for the 
| general scholar in the several classes, and what the 





nexion with manual labor. That the location of that 
establishment s6 near the city, and consequently so 
expensive as to living, proving a chief cause of its em- 
barrassment, and its charter limiting it to that vicinity, 
he was determined to remove toa part of the country 
where circumstances were more promising. Upon in- 
vitation this gentleman visited our town in February 
last, and after various interviews with the Board and its 
members and friends, finally agreed to accept the office 
of President of the College—provided, the Military 
requisitions could be dispensed with, and Manual Labor 
substituted in their place; and provided the Board 
would procure-the necessary accommodations as to lands 
and houses. The former proviso was soon met by a 
change in the charter, and the latter partially by a dease 
of Mr. Midler’s farm adjoining this borough. Mean- 
while, the trustees of the academy at Germantown had 
resolved to sell their property and suspend their school. 
Thus the way was prepared for the removal of the stu- 
dents. Andthus it will be seen, that in a qualified 
sense, Lafayette College is a continuation of the Manual 
Labor Academy of Pennsylvania; and we are happy in 
thus recording our obligations to the trustees of that 
institution. ‘Their labors, though apparently abortive, 
have really not been in vain. They deposited the germ 
and nourished the plant which it 1s ours to cultivate to 
maturity. Let it then be our concern not to suffer the 
thrifty nursling, which their industiy has prepared to 
our hands, to languish and die for the warmth of genial 
soiland proper culture. Let us rather, by furnishing 
both with a liberal hand, secure its rapid growth, until 
its top shall aspire toward the heavens, its branches 
spread over our hills, and its fruits descend in rich 
abundance to honor and to bless our land. 

Lafayette College is a moral and religious, a literary 
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and scientific,an agricultural and mechanical Institution. 
In reference to each of these departments, it will be 
our business to exhibit it before the public in its past 
history, its present condition, and its future prospects. 


Morality and Religion. 


No young gentleman of immoral habits has been tole- 
rated. Any that may have been admitted unawares, 
given to vicious practices, are obliged to abandon their 
habits or their standing. ‘The tone of moral feeling has 
been and still is such, that society and companionship 
are withheld from every student who does not comply 
with the strict rules of morality: and it is this moral 
force, combined with private friendly admonition, rather 
than censure or the fear of it, that has hitherto secured 
its decided moral character. Thus we hope it shall 
ever be. 

The religion of the Bible is taught once a week in a 
familiar Bible class exercise. All the students attend 
this class, and also the morning prayer in the College 
Hall—and the family religious exercises. In these last, 
such of the students as choose, participate. A little 
more than one half generally engage in this duty and 
privilege. No religious sect isknown. The institution 
has always embraced many denominations, and still does 
so: and the charter guarantees its privileges to all, with- 
out distinction of religious party. 








Literature and Science. 


In this department we profess to have nothing differ- 
ent from other colleges, except the issuing of special 
certificates or diplomas for particular branches of study, 

The Board have not yet arranged these specifications 
in reference to any particular objects, except that of 
common school teachers. It will be seen in the appen- 


special requisites for the school teacher’s diploma. In 
making the arrangements for this last, we have had 
particular regard to the destitutions of our country and 
the elevation of the standard of common school educa- 
tion. 

The department of German literature, in which the 
Board feel a deep interest, hus suffered a severe loss in 
the resignation of Rey. Professor Rauch, D. P. A large 
class was just forming and had written for books, when 
their hopes were disappointed by his removal. This 
is the more to be regretted, because the limited re- 
sources of the Board render it impossible for them at 
present to employ a competent Professor in that de- 
partment alone, without some collateral means of sup- 
port. Our ardent wish and hope however is, that the 
German population of Pennsylvania will not suffer the 
language of their fathers, the most majestic and venera- 
ble of the modern tongues, to pass away from the coun: 
try of their adoption. We hope they will, by enabling 
us to meet our charter obligations in the endowment of 
a German Professorship, revive a taste for the literature 
of Luther and Melancthon, of Wieland and Goethe, of 
Tholuck, Gessner, and Gessenius. 

On the 10th day of August last, the Board appvuinted 
Mr. Charles F. M’Cay, who has for nearly two years 
been teaching in the academy, Professor of Mathema- 
tics and Natural Philosophy; Mr. J. J. Coon, Professor 
of the Latin and Greek languages; and Samuel Gross, 
M. D., Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Botany. 
Under the administration of these gentlemen, together 
with the President, we feel confident this department 
will not disappoint any reasonable anticipations of the 
public: in which confidence we are fortified by the very 
satisfactory results of the recent examination. 





Agricultural and Mechanical. 


The farming operations have prospered under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Thomas Pollock, who with the labor 
of the young men, conducted the farming operation 
specified in the appendix. Our horticulture proved a 
losing concern, ‘The unprepared state of the ground, 
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its northern exposure, and the deficiency of prepared 
manure, rendered this the least productive expenditure 
of labor. The first and the last of these evils, will ina 
degree be remedied by the next season, so that we hope 
for a more equitable return from the soil. 

The mechanical department, and the business of the 
entire establishment has been under the direction of 
Mr. Daniel Gaston, as agent. Reserving the details of 
work in the regular branches for the appendix, we will 
here give some account of the first and heaviest job. 

The buildings on the rented premises being entirely 
insufficient to accommodate the students, and the family 
of the President, an addition was indispensable, and it 
was necessary to have it ready for occupancy on the 
opening of the summer term, on the 9th of May. It 
was moreover desirable to construct it by the labor of 
the students, and that too without an entire suspension 
of their studies: therefore it was necessary to begin it 
before the 1st of April. Accordingly, the President 


with a volunteer corps from the academy at German- | 


town, arrived at the premises on the 14th of March, and 
proceeded to work next day. When the ground was 
marked out for the new building, it was partly covered 
with snow and frozen. The quarry too, from which 
the stones were taken, was rendered very difficult to 
open by reason of frost, the ground in both cases facing 
the north. The work however progressed, and on the 
31st, the remnant of the students and their teachers, 


with the family of the President arrived; and the build- | 


ing moved on more briskly, and was ready by the 9th 
of May. It is a frame of very plain workmanship, thirty- 
one feet square, two stories high, with garret rooms fi- 
nished and basement for work shops. 
eight lodging rooms, two school rooms, and the shop, 
and was constructed by the labor of the students, except 


eight days work in the quarry, the masoning and plas- | 


tering. 

Our blacksmith shop is small, and affords employ- 
ment for only two hands—our own smithing has occu- 
pied them more than the regular term for work. The 
farm work and the manufacture of trunk handles, and 
irons for cultivators, has chiefly employed them, The 
branch which seems most likely to succeed, and to suit 
the nature of our hands, is the manufacture of packing 
boxes, for the city consumption. Our arrangements 
are such now that we feel able to go into the market 
with the city box makers, on equal terms. Our boxes 
are put in bales, and we have an agent in the city to 
put them together and deliver them to our customers. 

We are also prosecuting the trunk making business 
with success. There is however more variety of ope- 
ration, and consequently it requires more care and ca- 
pital in proportion to the number of hands. 


Agricultural implements have been made to a small | 


extent: and we hope to see the day when ‘‘the Lafay- 
ette Plough” will be in great demand. 


Number of Students. 


The summer term of the College opened on the 9th 
of May, with forty-three students; which number in- 
creased ina short time to fifty-six, the utmost that could 
be received into the buildings. There have been also 
eleven day scholars, making the highest number at one 


time sixty-seven. Many applicants have been refused 
for want of room. 


Health. 


Our experience continues to justify the utmost confi- 


dence in manual labor, as a pro-phylactic remedy | 


against the diseases incident to the sedentary life. 
Present Condition. 


The Institution occupies premises inadequate to its 
present accommodation. They are held on a lease 
which will expire April Ist, 1834, and which cannot be 


renewed without relinquishing a large part of the arable | 


land, and this would render the rent exorbitant, 


It is divided into | 





| Our present difficulties therefore, and they are serious 


/and embarrassing, but not insurmountable, are such as 

relate: to the increase of students: the deficiency of 
shop room, tools, and capital in business: and to the 
, absence of library and apparatus: and to the want of 
| permanent and suitable garden grounds. 
| The number of students properly within the plan of 
| the College asaboarding and manual labor institution, 
| cannot exceed fifty, in the winter season—because there 
| are not rooms to accommodate more. In summer six 
| or eight more can be admitted. This number is scarcely 
| sufficient to afford full employment and moderate com- 
| pensation to the Professors now engaged. It could be 
| greatly enlarged, if convenient lodgings could be pro- 
| cured, 
| Our shop room too, will not afford opportunity of 
' work to all our hands in the winter: without alternating, 
| which is often difficult to arrange on account of the 
class recitations, it will be impossible to find employ- 
|ment. The stock in trade is private, being the property 
| of the President, and quite limited: which therefore 
/ cannot be expected to yield large results. The branches 
| of manufacture pursued, require considerable delay in 

the returns, and of course render imperious the exten- 

sion of the capital. 

A literary institution without library and apparatus, 

| cannot hone success in the higher branches of study. 
| In their absence it is not reasonable to expect, nor would 


it be right that young gentlemen should remain during 
their junior and senior years. Accordingly, our more 
| advanced students are making, or have made, arrange- 
/ments for entering other colleges to complete their 
course, where these facilities are enjoyed. Our most 
pressing wants however are those of globes, maps, phi- 
_losophical and chemical apparatus. 
_ The impolicy of expending time, labor, and money, 
in improving, either by building or the preparation of 
garden grounds, on so short a lease, is perfectly obvious. 
Our young men might labor, but the harvest of their 
toils world remain to be gathered by other hands. jThis 
difficulty we have considered as first in the order of 
time, and not least in importance. And therefore the 
Board, convinced as they are, and as they think every 
reflecting reader will be, by the facts detailed in this 
report and appendix; that the plamof education connect- 
ed with productive manual labor is pracricat; and is 
the only plan whereby classical and scientific attain- 
ments can be brought to the door of the poor as well as 
the rich; and thus every youth of sound mind and noble 
| spirit be enabled to educate himself; have not hesitated 
} to meet and remove this difficulty. This they have done 
by the purchase of nine acres of land within the borough 
| limits, on the north side of Bushkiln creek, facing North 
Pomfret street. ‘This plot of ground is very elevated, 
overlooking the town of Easton and the adjacent rivers 
Delaware and Lehigh with their bridges and canals, 
their inclined plane and locks, and commanding one of 
_the very finest views in all the variety of our very varied 
and picturesque scenery. The quantity of land is in- 
deed toosmall, but it may be enlarged as means increase, 
_and it will afford sufficient room for the buildings and 
| garden grounds. It has moreover the peculiar advan- 
tage of access to the fine gravel spring water which 
flows through it the iron aqueduct of the ‘Easton Wa- 
/ter Company.” On ‘*Mount Lafayette,” therefore, it is 
| the purpose of the Board to erect, during the ensuing 
| summer, a College building, shop, barn, &c, and there- 
by to remove two others of the present difficulties, 
leaving only the matters of library and apparatus. 
oe so far as indispensable we hope also to procure 
| shortly. 


Ovun Forure Prospects, 


| However, depend very much, for their complexion 
| upon the sunshine of public favor. We, as a Board, 
| are without resources, other than the common resources 
of every benevolent and ennobling enterprise; the 
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boundless resources of gratuitous, voluntary contribu-| iron works. It is expected that this will be put in ope- 
tions, and of legislative bounty. Our young men in| ration next spring. Several other dwellings will be 
deed are willing to labor. Many of them must be large- | added to Norristown this fall. 

ly the makers of their own fortunes. They have bone | 

and sinew and nerve, moral, intellectual and physical, | Jerrerson Cotiece.—by a catalogue of the officers 
and a disposition to use them in building up their indi- | and students of Jefferson College, at Canonsburg, Pa. 
vidual and the public interests. But then, active power, | it appears that there are in that institution, 28 Seniors, 
must have material on which to operate. Egypt's | 48 Juniors, 54 Sophomores, 53 freshmen, 55 in the pre- 
tyrant, until maddened by jealousy, demanded not the | paratory school, and 7 irregulars—total 237. 

tale of bricks, without furnishing straw. Let the ma- ee 

terials be furnished, and our youth will erect a monu- | Tae Mercer Potato.— The best of all roots of the 














_ment more durable than the pyramids; with the addi-| potato kind called by this name, is the production of a 


tional glory of registering and transmitting its own! neighboring state. It has been a question among our 
history to all future times. Let the morning sun of | farmers for many years, whether it was produced by an 
public tavor shed abroad its fostering beam upon this | improved mode of raising them, or whether it was a 
Institution, so shall his moontide splendor and his even- | foreigner. We are at length able to settle this question 
ing ray sparkle in glory from the fame of La Farerre. | by the assistance of a kind friend. He says the species 
FACULTY. of potato called the Mercer, was originally raised in 
The Faculty on whom the Government of the Insti’ | Mercer county, Penn., by a gentlemen by the name of 
tution rests, consists of: Gilkey, and are there called Naphannocks, from the 
Rev. George Junkin, A. M., President,and Professor | name of a creek, which passes through that county. 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric and | About twenty years since, this gentleman planted the 
Evidences of Christianity. |apple, or ball of potato, from which has sprung this 
Mr. Charles F. M’Cay, A. B., Professor of Mathemat- | delightful root.— Delaware Journal. 
ics and Natural Philosophy. 
Mr. James J. Coon, A. B., Professor of the Latin and Two hundred and fifty-four Eels were taken in a 
Greek Languages. fish basket, about a mile and a half above Mifflintown, 
Samuel D. Gross, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, | on Monday night last. One of them weighed 44 pounds; 


Mineralogy and Botany. _ and several others were nearly as large. 
Mr. Daniel Gaston, Business Agent. 


Mr. Thomas Pollock, Farmer, 








September 14, 1833. 
Trustees, Mavucu Caunx.—We are happy to learn among other 
Jam:s M. Porter, President, Thomas M’Keen, Trea-| decided indications of the growth of our town, that ap- 
surer, Joel Jones, Secretary, Peter Miller, Philip | plication has been made for alot with the necessary 
Mixsell,Jacob Weygandt,John Bowes,Christian H.Hut- | water power, for alarge Brewery. The applicant, we 
ter, Jacob Wagener, George Barnet, John Carey, jr., | understand, is an enterprizing capitalist. from Easton. 
William Shouse, Peter Ihric, jr. John Worman, John | The sale of the lot in question will include, as we are 
R. Lattimore, Joseph K. Swift, Peter S. Michler, Jesse | informed, the only remaing part of the Town Plot at 
M. Howell, Philip H. Mattes, George Hess,jr., Llopewell | present in the market. 
Hepburn, Easton. There are several other branches of business to which 
George Wolf, Harrisburg. we should think the place might offer good encourage- 
Robert Patterson, John Hare Powell, Peter A. | ment, and which from the increase of business of almost 
Browne, Andrew M. Prevost, Benjamin Vilghman, J. | every other description, will probably be much wanted. 
M. Scott, Solomon Allen, Philade!phia. | Among other mechanics, it has been suggested to us 
Jacob Kern, Bath. ‘ | that a tanner, a chair maker, anda tallow chandler,are 
George Weber, Kreidersville, Anthony M’Coy, Mar- | much wanted in this place—AMauch Chunk Courier. 
tin’s Creek, George G. Howell, do. Northampton co, | 
Walter C. Livingston, Allentown, Lehigh co. | Tae Omnisvus.—It may not perhaps be generally 
William Long, Durham, Bucks co. known that a stage Coach, or to use the more modern 
—— | term, an Omnibus, has recently been stationed at the 
Tae Manrtins.—Mr. Trissler, of this city, who has | Mauch Chunk Hotel, for the accommoilation of the citi- 
for some years past noted the departure of the purple | zens and visiters at this place who may wish occasional- 
martins (hirundo purpurea) from this neighborhood, | ly to take a ride to any of the neighbouring places in 
has favored us with the following statement, from which | this vicinity. Such an establishment has been hitherto 
it appears that those birds have gone off earlier this | very much wanted here, and we have no doubt that 
season than they did previously within the last nine | the enterprizing proprietor, Mr. J. Rice, of Allentown, 
years, will be liberally patronized for this valuable accession 
In 1824 they departed Sept. 15 to the convenience of the place. —Jbid. 








1825 do 10 

1826 do 13 Frawxtrn, Pa. Sept. 7, 1833. 
1827 do 17 We regret to learn that the fall crops throughout 
1828 do 15 | this county have suffered severely from the late frosts. 
1829 do 13 | On the night of the 26th ultimo,the frost first appeared, 
£30 do 11 (and many fields of corn and buckwheat were totally 
1831 do 15 | destroyed, and others more or less injured. The neigh- 
1832 do 15 _ boring counties have also suffered from the same cause, 
1833 do 4 /and we learn that in Butler county, ice ofthe thickness 
On the whole,these zrial travellers appear to observe | of a dollar was formed. The long drought which has 
aremarkable regularity in their migratory movements— | visited us, and which has hurt vegetat‘on very much, is 


the greatest variation in these nine years not exceeding | at length succeeded by refreshing rains, which we 
thirteen days. —Lan. Examiner, | hope will invigorate and revive the crops that yet re- 
| main uninjured.— Democrat. 





Mitt.—Among the various improvements which the 
borough of Norristown, Pa. is now undergoing, the| Coat Traprt.—The Delaware and Hudson Canal 
large mill which Mr. Savage is erecting is a very im- | Company have loaded with Coal, from the Lackawanna 
portant one, It will be over 145 feet long, and 50 wide; | mines, between the first of April and the Ist of Septem- 
will contain two large water wheels, and all the neces- | ber,"50 barges averaging 320 tons each, 11 brigs, 156 
sary machinery for a rolling mill, nail factory, and other schooners, and 384 sloops,making a total of 565 vessels, 




















